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GOING TO SCHOOL. 
——— 


“Did you like to go to school ?” 
“No, sir, I did not. I detested it—all its prece- 
dents, all its accompaniments, and all its sequents.” 
But this applies only to the primary schools. The 
academy and the college furnished many hours 
which are to be remembered with gladness; the 
early schools not one. They were engines of tor- 
ture, devised expressly to make good boys unhappy, 
and seldom do contrivances succeed so well. Let us 
see,—the first school that we remember was Miss Co- 
Ls's, Deacon Couns lived on the green, southeast 
of old Lircurretp’s old church. Up stairs we 
climbed, we remember that; on a long bench we 
sat, with our feet dangling in the air, and a tall 
kindly-faced woman there was. But besides, we re- 
member nothing—of book, slate, or recitation. 
Next we went to Miss KrLsporne’s, on the west 
‘ide of the square, and of this school two things 
stand forth in memory ;—first, that the wind on this 
high hill used almost to take us into the air; the 
wind that seemed never to be done with blowing. 
It blew high and low. It swept along the ground, 
lamming open gates, whirling around corners, push- 
ing Us against the fence, and then into the ditch,— 
a little fat, clumsy boy, that hardly feared anything 
Visible, but dreaded all mysteries, and shook with 
vague and nameless terrgr at the roar of the wind 
"p in the high tree-tops—the great elm trees that 
ni and groaned as if they too were in cruel 
— The other memory of this school was of sit- 
® Wearlsomely for hours on a bench, and swinging 
our little legs in the air, for want of length to reach 
the floor, Yes, two other things we recall—one, a 
air on the ear, and the other a rousing slap on the 
nr 3 for some real or putative misdemeanor, and a 
eile inside in consequence. But of lessons, 
va ms 8¢, pleasure, there is nothing. The picture 
siti - Not a word of tenderness—not one sym- 
i m? coddling act, not the sight of a sugar- 
ae ns in that day would have been to us more 
iy City hog: the stones of the walls of the Heaven- 
fatiae? ‘ ’ why did they put such tempting candy 
ws a ass jars, and set them in the windows, to 
ip baegane in such a fever of longing, and 
“a Reo ngs sounhappy! How many times have 
wea the long road to school looking all the 
thin © ground, in hopes of finding a cent. Such 
ings had happened ! Boys there were in our own 
*eighborhood who had f 
wad ‘ead & at ; ound cents along the road, 
mee thes $e Sixpence in one case. There was a ru- 
dus oo cents in one instance had turn- 
iia . ‘i never heeded that. Had a quarter 
» "he Whole town would have been searched 


as with a lighted candle, and no boy would have 
been left the luck of finding it. Still the story act- 
ed on the imagination like an Arabian Night’s tale. 
But over against that window—was it BUELL’s 
store ?—he never gave usa particle of candy, and so 
his name rests uncertainly in our memory—over 
against that store we paused full often, and imag- 
ined that the day might come,—what things had 
not happened that seemed extravagant to think of ?— 
when we should set up a store, and keep candy, and 
have a right to put our hand in just when we 
pleased ! 

We liked to have done ourselves a wrong, in say- 
ing that we learned nothing. We know distinctly 
that Harriet one brilliant morning plucked dande- 
lions and taught us how to split them and roll thefh 
up into curls. It has been a great comfort to us 
many times since. 

Our next school was Miss PreRck’s. It was a ladies’ 
school. We were sent thither to be under the care 
of elder sisters. * We don’t recollect a single recita- 
tion. For days together we were regarded as a mere 
punctuation-point, not noticed unless dropped out of 
place, or turned upside down. Mr. Brace—father 
of C. L. B.—used to pass by and look at us with a 
knowing face, and snap his finger, in a significant 
way—without a word. But that mysterious snap 
was good for ten minutes’ propriety and sometimes 
for even half an hour, ps 

Once, for laughing out loud at somebody’s fun— 
one had only to put his tongue in his cheek, or 
to point a finger at us, to set off that laugh which al- 
ways lay pent-up waiting for deliverance—we were 
tied to the leg of the bench. The acute pain of 
shame pierced like a knife—a kiss cured it. For a 
kind-faced girl, one of the elder young ladies finish- 
ing her education there, looked upon our tearful eyes 
and scarlet-blushing misery, took pity on us, put a 
soft hand on our head and stooped and kissed us. 
If acup of cold water to a thirsty child shall bring 
an immortal blessing to the giver, how much more 
a warm kiss to a crying child unable to defend itself 
against shame! May the angels lay their hands 
upon her as she dawns upon heaven, and kiss from 
her face every tear and sorrow of the sad world be- 
hind her! 

All experiences of children are evanescent—and 
few sorrows have they that are not drowned in the 
first sleep, dead as PHaraon’s host in the Red Sea. 
The school was not expected to teach us, and it ful- 
filled every expectation. Our time was in danger at 
home of raveling out in mischief, and the school 
was a mere basting thread to hold down the hem of 
good behavior. Next went we to the district school. 

Not atree! Nota bush! Only a stone wall on 
one side and a board fence on the other. No win- 
dow blinds. The summer sun beat down full upon 
ahe small, rough, unpainted school-house. Here we 
learned to catch flies—to crook pins for boys to sit 
down on, and from which they always arose with 
alacrity. If any man wishes to know what sponta- 
neity is, let him sit down ona well prepared pin. 
We learned the rudiments of the cost of “carrying 
on”—an art of the largest proportions, and which in 
schools, academies and colleges is amply taught, 
whatever else is omitted. Our bearing was very 
humble. We could make a cat’s cradle under the 
bench unseen. We could look ona book seemingly 
in study for half an hour without seeing a word. 
We learned how to make paper spit-balls and to 
snap them across the room with considerable skill. 
But beyond these interesting branches we do not 
think we ever learned a thing. Why should we? 
Is it possible for a boy of six or eight years in 
the school prison, with no incitement and no help, 
from four to six hours a day, and with all out doors 
beating on the school house, streaming in at the win- 
dows, coming, in bewitching sounds, through every 
crack and crevice, to be studious, regular and ex- 
emplary? <A good, village, primary-school ought to 
be across between a nursery and a play-room, and 
the teacher ought to be play-mate, nurse and mother 
all combined. One teacher we had, young, pale, 
large-eyed, sweet of voice but not prone to speak— 
bless her—why must she have consumption and one 
day disappear? And the next day, behold, in her place 
a tall, sharp, nervous, energetic, conscientious spin- 
ster, whose conscience took to the rod as a very 
means of grace! The first one would have made us 
love and obey her. We were even beginning. From 
the second we were marvelously delivered. 





. “ Mother, I don’t want to ge to school,” 


“You don’t wish to grow upadunce do you, 
Henry?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“What? Grow up like a poor, ignorant child, go 
out to service, and live without knowing anything ?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“ Well, suppose you beginnow. I’ put an apron 
on you, and you shall stay at home and do house- 
work. How would you like that?” 

“Oh, do, ma.” 

Sure enough, we were permitted tostay away from 
school, provided we would “ do housework” and all 
summer long our hands set the table, washed dishes, 
swept up crumbs, dusted chairs, scoured knives; 
our feet ran of errands, besides the usual compli- 
ment of chores in the barn. 

But, oh, did we not glory in the exchange? Yes, 
and in the long summer afternoons, when nothing 
more was left to do, did we not allow a good aunt 
to lead us along those paths of learning which be- 
fore our feet eschewed ? 

Great is our zeal for common schools, and disin- 
terested. For weare not biased in favor of primary 
schools by, one single pleasant memory connected 
with them. They lie in our memory as cunningly 
devised engines for putting poor, little, innocent, 
roguish boys to torment because they are mercuri- 
al, fun-loving,’and impatient of restraint. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
—_—.>—__ 
COUSIN JACK. 
——_p——. 
NO. I. 


It is natural to think of Cousin Jack in the spring 
time. His-fortune is like the June roses, a few weeks 
ahead, only not so sure. His plans are perpetually 
budding, but have never blossomed. 

Jack is the only son of a merchant in the little 
village of X-——, and went early into city life. 

He is a capital companion, steady in his habits, 
intelligent, with even literary tastes, and is as hand- 
some as a brigand. 

To his family heis the soul of generosity, and not 
amanin X but is proud to own him as one of 
“our boys.” There is no end to Cousin Lizzin’s 
dresses and shawls, ribbons and gloves; all from 
“dear, thoughtful brother Jack,” and regularly 
every Christmas, a box of beautiful gifts finds its 
way up to the old homestead. 

But good old Mr. Brown, who, by careful econo- 
my and wise expenditure, has earned a handsome 
competence in town, is rather reticent about Jack, 
when he is up in the summer. 

_ Mr. B., somewhat to our surprise, took no shares 
in those wonderful mines about which we cousins 
heard so much and considered a veritable Aladdin’s 
lamp, and he does not form one of that fortunate 
dozen who is to erect that elegant block at compar- 
atively so slight a cost. 

The last time Jack was home, he was asked to 
subscribe to our Cemetery fund, and promptly and 
carelessly placed twenty dollars opposite his name. 
Mr. Brown had previously been solicited, and hesi- 
tated a moment before he promised ten. All X: 
drew a comparison between them most flattering to 
Jack, of course. 

We often feel deplorably ignorant, and very small 
and old fashioned in our ideas, while Jack is speak- 
ing so naturally of stocks and bonds, and talking 
about thousands as we would of pennies, but we 
have a fancy, notwithstanding, that we are safer 
near the ground, and Yepress a cousinly apprehen- 
sion that, on some stormy day, he may blow over. 

But he inspires confidence in most people, and 
capital slides into his power as streams inte a river 
basin, and, like those streams, never finds its way 
back again. Not that he means ahy harm; it will be 
all right when that mine gets working,or those stocks 
go up, but it is useless for a man to live penuriously 
when he has such a future before him. 

When that rain of riches descends upon the hill- 
top, we will doubtless have a gentle shower down in 
the valley of Kinship. : 

Dear Cousin Jack! with less luxurious tastes, and 
a keener sense of that honor which forces a truly 
high-toned man to live within his actual earnings, 
what a tower of strength he would be! And be- 
cause, possessing nearly all things else, he lacks this 
one trait, how surely we know that his Jife will prove 














| only a splendid failure. 
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THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF MARK. 
-— o> 
THEIR GENUINENESS. * 
—— 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 
Ee 


Having shown in a former article that the claim 
of the passage, Mark fxvi., 9-20, to bea genuine 
portion of the original of that Gospel, rests on au- 
thorities more ancient and more reliable than the 
oldest of the now existing Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament, I must next proceed to show with 
some minuteness what these authorities are, both 
that the reader may have the means of judging for 
himself in regard to their superior antiquity and 
reliableness in comparison with the oldest Greek 
manuscripts used by TiscHENDoRF, in the Taucn- 
niTz edition of the English New Testament; 
and that we may be able to use these authorities 
without futther remark in reference to other pas- 
sages omitted by TiscHENDORF. This is a subject 
quite new to the majority of our intelligent and 
well educated readers, and the right principles of 
investigation should be settled at the outset of the 
discussion, and especially should the mind be disa- 
bused of the prejudice so natural to one who has 
not made this:subject a special study, that the oldest 
existing Greek manuscript of the New Testament 
is, of course, to be received as the highest authority 
for the text. 

First authority, the old Syrian translation of the 
New Testament, called the Peschito, the simple or 
common translation. 

This has been pronounced by competent scholars 
the very best translation of the New Testament that 
has ever been made in any language. The language 
itself is almost exactly the vernacular used by Christ 
and the apostles; it was the vernacular of most of 
the earliest Christian churches, as of that of An- 
tioch, where the disciples were first called Christians, 
and where missionaries were fist ordained to be 
sent to barbarous regions ; and the translation itself 
dates back to the very apostolic period. It has 
been the uniform tradition of the Syrian Church 
that their translation was given them by the sanc- 
tion of the apostle THADDEUS, that it was made for 
them by Acnarvs, a disciple of THappEvs, and 
that they had it in their churches many years be- 
fore the close of the first century. Whether we are 
to receive this tradition as literally true in ‘All its de- 
tails may ever be doubted; but in the absence of 
all proof to the contrary, and with so much of.in- 
ternal evidence in its favor, as to the main point of 
it, to wit, the apostolic antiquity of the work, we 
are perfectly safe and within bounds in concluding 
that, at least, the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament were in circulation in the Syrian churches 
in this Peschito translation as early as the latter 
part of the first century. If so, then the Syrian 
Christians, the near neighbors and contemporaries, 
and relatives by Janguage and race, of the apostles 
themselves, read this passage, the last verses of 
Marx’s Gospel, without question, as a genuine por- 
tion of the Gospel of Marx, nearly three centuries 
before the oldest manuscript used by T1scHENDORF 
was written. Now take this in connection with 
the fact that no one knows either the origin or the 
history of the TiscHENDORF manuscript, while both 
the origin and history of the Syrian translation are 
known, and well attested as to substance, and also 
the fact that an accidental omission, especially of 
the last leaf, is much more easily accounted for than 
an interlined interpolation, which, at that early 
peried and in those circumstances would have been 
well nigh impossible, and any one can see that the 
authority of the Syrian translation must be, in this 
instance, altogether superior to that of the Greek 
manuscript. 

To this add the authority on the same point of 
all the translations of the second and third centu- 
ries, and of more than five hundred Greek manu- 
scripts, and the case is made out. 

Second authority, IRENAUS. He was born in 
Smyrna near the beginning of the second century, 
was the student of PotycaRp, the celebrated bishop 
and martyr of that city, the disciple of JoHn the 
apostle, and not unlikely the very angel of that 
church to whom Joun directed the epistle in Rev. 
ii., 8-17, dictated by the Lord Jesus. He had resided 
at home and early went as a missionary to Lyons in 





France, where he suffered martyrdom in the year 
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202. In writing toa friend, Iconrus, who was an 
elder in the church at Rome, he says: 

“‘Isaw thee when I was yeta boy in the lower class with 
PorycarPp. Iremember the events of those times much better 
than those of more recent occurrence. I can tell the very place 
where the blessed PoLycaRP was. accustomed to sit and dis- 
course of his familiar intercourse with JON, as he was acens- 
tomed to tell, as also his familiarity with those who had seen the 
Lord. How also he used to relate their discourses, and what 
things he had heard from them concerning the Lord; also eon- 
cerning his miracles, his doctrine; ali these were told by Poty- 
CARP, in consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he had received 
them from the eye-witnesses. These things I attentively heard, 
noting them downin mv mind; and these same facts I am al- 
ways in the habit of recalling faithfully to mind.” 

These expressions of IRENzusI have somewhat 
abridged for the sake of limit, but I have carefully 
given the full meaning. 

Is not IrENzvus better authority on such a point 
as that which we are now considering than an 
anonymous manuscript written nearly two centu- 
ries after his time? Yet IrENavs, in his great 
work on Heresies, IIl., 10: 6, writes thus: Mark 
says, inthe end of his Gospel (Mark xvi., 19), “ And 
indeed the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God.” 

The third authority, Hirpotytus. HiproLytus 
was ascholar of InEn2vs, the pastor of a church 
in the neighborhood of Rome, one of the most pious 
preachers and able writers of his time, and his works 
are still highly esteemed and widely read. In 1551, 
a statue of him with biographical inscriptions was 
disinterred near Rome, and in 1661 and 1832, im- 
postant, long-lost writings of his were discovered, 
all of which excited great interest and enthusiasm. 
In his work on spiritual gifts there is this passage: 
“ Jesus says to all at the same time, concerning the 
gifts which shall be given by Him through the Holy 
Spirit, ‘And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve,’” etc., etc., quoting the whole of Mark xvi., 
17, 18. 

We need pursue the subject n r, nor quote 
the later fathers, AUGUSTINE, JEi.om™, and others. 
So far as the weight of authority is concerned, is 
not the genuineness of the passage in question es- 
tablished beyond reasonable doubt? TIscHENDORF 
has no superior in regard to New Testament Greek 
manuscript authority; but as to the authority of 
translations, church writers, etc., which are more an- 

cient than any @ our existing New Testament Greck 
manuscripts, LACHMANN is his superior, and Lacu- 
MANN retains this passage as genuine. As to the 
internal evidence, without these verses how abrupt 
and awkward the closing words of the Gospel, “For 
they were afraid!” From the analogy of all the 
other Gospels we could certainly expect something 
beyond this, and common sense would teach the 
same, 
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LETTERS FROM A LAYWOMAN. 
——— 
OUR DONATION PARTY. 
—— 


[We have really no reason to apologize for the absence of Mr. 
Latcus’ usual weekly letter, since his wife sends us so admirable 
a substitute. We commend Mr. Laicvus’ directions to his wife to 
all those who aspire to write for the newspapers.—ED. CHRISTIAN 
UnNI0N.} 


My Dear Editor: 

I often t@i1 my husband that it would be far bet- 
ter for him not to leave his letters to THz CHRISTIAN 
Uston, as he always does, till the very last day. If 
I were he I would take a leisure week and write up 
half a dozen and have them ready. He says I might 
as well try to do my baking six months ahead, 
as I think he says the Swedes do; the letters he 
says would be just as dry as the Swedish biscuits, 
Perhaps. But the accident would not happen which 
has happened this week. 

Yesterday afternoon my husband came home with 
the intelligence that he had been called on to Wash- 
ington suddenly by business. He had barely time 
to get his things together and catch the last train 
fhat connects with the night train to Washington. 
AsI was putting his things into his valise—I always 
pack his trunk—and he was writing one or two let- 
ters, I asked him about his letter to the Unton. 

“ You will have to write that,” said he. “TI have 
no time, and must go down to-morrow. Write about 
how the ladies furnished the parsonage.” 

I was aghast at the proposition. 

“T don’t know how,” I said; “I never did such a 
thing in my life as write for a newspaper.” 

“Write just such a letter as you wrote your mother 
the day before yesterday,” said Mr. Larcus. “If you 
had a copy you could not do better than send that. 
Your mother’s favorite paper is Tae CHRIsTIAN 
Unron. Whatever interests her will interest ten 
thousand other mothers and wives and sisters all 

over the land.” 

After he was gone I sat down to try to fulfill his 
request. How the literary ladies manage their work 
Ido not understand. I always take pains to keep 
my husband from interruption when he is in his li- 
brary. But there was no one to do the same for 
me. First the children had a quarrel, and I had to 
Tun out and settle their difficulty; then the carpen- 

ter called with a bill for repairs; then Miss Moore 

came to settle up the accounts of the parsonage fund ; 
then Marcarer came up, and there were a couple 
of callers, So it} went. It seems to me as though 


there was a great gap between every paragraph. 
However, I send the account to you. I don’t sup- 

2 it will do as it is} but perhaps you can make 
a letter out of it. If you can’t, please explain why 
Mr. Latcvs’ letter is not published. 


Let me see how it happened. Oh! this was the 
‘way: MAvRIcE was at our house the Sunday he sup- 
plied our pulpit. He told my husband tltat he 
thought he should accept the call. (Perhaps you 
will remember that my husband wrote you that we 
gave him one). But he said he didn’t think the 
parsonage would do him any good. He wanted to 
go to housekeeping, but he had not money to fur- 
nish with, and he would not run in debt. 

That set me thinking. I talked the matter over 
with Miss Moor, found she was quite of my mind, 
and that week, at the sewing society, we proposed 
to the ladies to undertake to furnish the parsonage. 
The idea took at once. In fact the having a parson- 
age isa new thing at Wheat-hedge, and we feel a 
little pride in having it respectable, you know; at 
least so as not to be a disgrace tothe church. Mrs. §. 
thought it doubtful about raising the money, and 
Mrs. Harpcapr said that “her husband wasn’t in fa- 
vor of the parsonage no-how, and she didn’t believe 
would think much of fixin’ of it up;” but Miss 
Moore replied to Mrs. 8, that she could try at any 
rate, and to Mrs. HarpcarP that she would be respon- 
sible that Mr. Harpcar would do his share; a re- 
mark which to some of us seemed a bold one, but 
which pleased Mrs. H. for all that. 

Mr. HarpcapP is a real good soul of a man, I be- 
lieve, and means well, and I don't think he is mean 
or stingy, though he is often called so, but to some 
of the rest of us his ideas do seem very contracted, 
sometimes. But my husband says that narrow men 
are needed as well as bread ones, and that if there 
were no Mr. Harpcar to count the cost of every ven- 
ture before it was undertaken, the church would 
have been bankrupt long before this time. 

We appointed committees that evening; one to 
raise the money—of course Miss Moore ‘was at the 
head of that—one to furnish the kitchen, one to 
furnish the parlor and bed room, (as I knew the 
bride, I was put on that committee,) and one to pro- 
vide a supper. Some of the ladies wanted to havea 
grand reception. They said it would be a good 
thing to surprise the new pastor with a house-warm- 
ing. Mrs. HarpcarP proposed that the sewing soci- 
ety meet there that afternoon, But Miss Moore ob- 
jected strongly. She said it would cost nearly as 
much to provide a supper for the whole congrega- 
tion as to furnish a good bed-room set. I think, 
though, it was really little Miss FLipeetr who put 
a quietus on that plan. 

“Why,” said she in an injured tone, “I want to 
be there and see how they like it.” 

Nobody dared advocate the plan after that speesh. 
I really think that they all felt very much the same 
way, however. 

The next day some of us met at the parsonage to 
take a survey. Last year it was without a tenant, 
und it had come to be in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. The fence gate was off the hinges. The gar- 
den was over grown with weeds. The sink in the 
kitchen was badly rotted. One of the parlor blinds 
was off. There was a bad leak over the back porch, 
and the plastering looked just ready to fall, and the 
whole looked dingy,—it needed outside painting 
sadly. 

“We needn’t let these things go so,” said Miss 
Moore. “The landlord must put the house to 
rights.” ; 
So off we posted to the landlord, who is a queer, 
crusty old bachelor, who has, I verily believe, a kind 
heart, and doesa good deal of good in his own fash- 
ion, but his fashion is never like any one’s else. Not 
a thing could Miss Moore get out of him. He had 
rented the house as it stood, he said. If the trus- 
tees didn’t like it they needn’t have taken it. They 
paid little enough rent to repair it themselves. He 
had nothing more to do except to get his rent regu- 
larly, and that she might depend he would do. 

Miss Moore returned somewhat disappointed, but 
nothing daunted. “So much the better,” said she. 
“Tt will give Mr. Harpeap a chance to do some- 
thing.” 

“How about the painting ?” said Mrs. WHEATON. 
“Tt ought to be painted.” 

Miss Moore shook her head. “So it ought,” she 
said, “and sol told Mr. Quirk; but he won't do 
anything,—and we can’t afford to paint it; we 
shouldn’t have money left for furnishing.” 

. So we took the measure of the floors for the car- 
pets, settled on what furniture we would get and ad- 
journed. 

There! the last caution my husband gave me was 
not to get my letter too long. And it has over run 
all reasonable limits already. So I will send this off 
as it stands. If it will do you any good I will send 
the rest next week. If you can’t make anything of 
it, why you will have to write “ Letters from a Lay- 
man” fora fortnight; and that is all. Ishan’t be a 
bit disappointed if you don’t publish this; but if 
you do, I shall tell you all about the Donation Party 
next week. 


Yours truly, 





Wheat-hedge, N. Y, 


JANE Larevs, 





IN MEMORY. 
oe _ 
By Fanny M. Barton. 
—__—>—_—_- 

Again the sleeping earth awakes, 
Familiar birds return once more, 
Once more the flowery ocean breaks 

Upon the green, exultant shore. 


An Eastern Prince has wandered by ; 
I know his presence as I pass, 

By untold gifts of gold that lie 
Beside his footsteps in the grass. 


The waiting orchards hear God’s call, 
And straight break out in sweet replies ; 

The violets, free from winter's thrall, 
Reflect the heavens in their eyes. 


And happy lovers, hand in hand, 
And heart in heart, together meet, 
To break the blossoms, saying low : 
‘* Yes; thou art like this flower, my sweet.” 


For me, I think of other Springs, 
When a grand soul in fleshly guise 
+ Dreamed with me of unuttered things— 
A true, pure man—brave, patient, wise, 


Who worshiped God with simplest creed ; 
Love the one thought of earth and stars ; 
And love interpreted by deed 
Unlooses heaven’s crystal bars. 


One Spring, he, listening from afar, 

Woke from his dreams at Freedom’s cry, 
And pledged upon his country’s roll 

His name as one who dared to die. 


Another, and the apple blooms 
Shed not their petals on his hair; 
He walked no more in maple glooms— 
Chose sacrificial work for prayer. 


Another, and the work was done; 
He walked serene, in victor’s guise, 
Crowned with immortal honors won, < 
Immortal triumph in his eyes. 





A CONSPIRACY. 
—g———.. 


"Twas at a meeting of spirits. I don’t mean of 
spiritualists nor of spiritists, nor of people that be- 
lieve in those things ; but just what I say, of spirits, 
whether good or bad you must determine for your- 
self. And just how it happened I cannot say---a 
great many strange things happen in one’s life, 
things quite unaccountable; perfectly natural when 
they come, and yet at some other period of your 
life, you would count them impossible. 

Well, I was at the meeting, and the subject un- 
der discussion was our race, the human race, which 
somehow seems to hold a vastly important place in 
the creation, perhaps in the universe. 

What had gone before, of course I could not tell, 
but the portion under discussion at that moment 
possessed for me peculiar interest. 

Apparently in confirmation of some things that 
had been said in the last speech, the presiding 
genius proceeded to remark: “* Yes, they are gain- 
ing upon us; they are gaining too much power. 
We must contrive some means to limit their numbers, 
or their power, or we may be defeated in the con- 
flict. What shall we do?” 

“Undermine and weaken,” spoke a small voice, 
proceeding apparently from a spirit of no great 
power. 

‘Be more definite, if you please.” 

“Well, I see no way but to destroy their health, 
impair their strength, and make them unfit for what 
they call the duties of life.” 

“Go on; unfold your scheme.” 

“Tl go to Paris.” 

“Go to Paris! No; they have little need of us 
there. Things goon in Paris very much to our 
mind, without much help from any of our forces.” 

“* Nevertheless, to Paris I must go.” 

Gradually the scheme unfolded. Paris is the 
headquarters of a deity, goddess, spirit, whom they 
call Fashion... And this fashion, like the great 
goddess Diana, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shipeth, rules the world, and chfefly women, 

In some countries this goddess decrees that women 
shall be fat, and a woman is valued according to her 
weight avoirdupois. 

“But,” said this astute spirit, “the decree shall 
go forth that all women shall be small and slender. 
And forthwith they shall all seek to accomplish 
this object. All they will gain is, that each shall 
be relatively smaller, but our work will be done all 
the same. I will be a fierce spirit in their hearts, 
urging them on to their own destruction. I will 
disfigure their forms, cramp their lungs, and de- 
prive them of the free motion that is needful for 
them. I will cut like an hourglass their delicate 
frames, crowding cut of place the perfect arrange- 
ment which the Creator saw best, and while they 
suffer they shall persevere. Disease shall follow, 
and death. Not suddenly; that would alarm them. 
But the powers of life shall be impaired. They 
shall b@weak and ailing. They shall find the cares 
of life a burden, and as for the care of children, that 
shall be simply impossible. 

“ (I suppose if they tied up an arm tightly and 
never used it, it would be disabled.) 

“You will see shortly that the race shall diminish 
in numbers, and in strength and vigor, and yet so 
quietly, so imperceptibly, that no one shall take 
the alarm.” 

“ Ah!” said another, “don’t you see? The very 
means taken shall weaken their resolution and their 





people, Their 
pure, the brain 
shall] Not be 


conscience. That’s the way to rule 
lungs being cramped, the blood im 
shall be burdened and dulled, and they 
as capable of knowing good and eyil.” 

“But,” suggested a dark shade in a co 
“will not the wise ones see all this and 
alarm ?” 

“ Ah ——,” said the wily spirit which ¢ 
the mischief, “know you not that what 
wrong-doing, dulls the perceptions and } 
eyes? There will be wise ones to tel] the 
will be in vain. You know not the power 
and custom.” 

“So much the better for us, you See,” said the 
chief spirit in conclave; “our victory will be 
more swift and sure. We can manage the men - 
the better if the women are disabled—anq : 
disabled they will be. That will be real.” 

In such experiences one takes no note of time 
Whenever it may have been, the spell has ‘ws 
working. Women have been and are disabled, ma 
they and their children are weak and feeble 

The spirit ‘“ went to Paris.” 

And now when they are crying out for their 
rights, we would crave for them the right to breathe 
And they groan under their burdens, and positively 
refuse to bear them; and they dare to violate the 
most sacred promises, and to defy both God anq 
man. The spirits work their spell, and the victin; 
shall never know what hurts them. I would not 
have believed, had I not heard and seen, that spirits 
of evil would go so far about to weaken and ruin , 
race which was hostile to them. But facts are stub. 
born things. 

When I see the fruits, how can I question the ey. 
istence of the tree ? 

How will it sound in future ages—the American 
people laced themselves into ruin, physical and 
therefore moral ? 

I don’t expect anybody will believe it that cay 
get any good by it, but none the less does it bid fair 
to be true. ¥. 
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AN OLD BUILDING WITH A HISTORY, 
—_~.>_—- 
BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 
a oo 

My study windows overlook an old building s 
bruised and weather-beaten that the passer-by might 
deem it quite worthless. 

We have recently been talking about its removal; 
let me tell you how its history saved it. In our vil- 
lage is the summer home of a noble Christian mer- 
chant of your city. Years ‘ago, when a boy, he sat 
in the deacon’s pew of the church across the way 
He comes back now in the summer Sabbaths to oc- 
cupy the place of his father, whose name is still re- 
membered with honor among these hills. This old 
building, for some years used for our district scliool, 
‘being sadly out of repair, it was decided to sell it 
and build a new house with an upper floor that 
should serve for a needed hall and lecture-room. Our 
city friend came up while the snow was still with 
us. Going to the committee, he said, “ You may 
draw upon me for enough to buy a new site for the 
school-house; that old building must be saved on 
account of its history, and we will fit it up for ou 
lecture-room.” Backed by such generous arguments, 
his counsel prevailed. 

The history which saved it is briefly this: In! 
an American vessel touching at the Sandwich Is: 
ands brought away with them a lad living at Hawai. 
His parents had been slain in a recent civil war, and 
a younger brother, whom he was seeking to s*V¢, 
was pierced with a spear. When the ship reached 
its destination, at New Haven, Conn., he became 
greatly interested in religious truth. He wished to 
learn to read the Bible, that he might return 
preach Christ to his benighted countrymen. He 
was found by a kind friend at the doors 0 
Yale College, weeping because he was unable 
to secure the benefits of its instruction. At this 
time there was a young man in the College 
whose name was to be forever identified with 
the cause of missions—SamvueL J. Mut, son 0! 
old “Father Minus,” of Torringford, Conn. Yous 
Mis, with others, becoming interested in this 
heathen youth, Henry Oxsooxrag, as he was calle¢, 
became an inmate of his father’s home. The inter 
est elicited in the case of OBooKrAH called attent? 
to the fact that there were others in the county 
who had been brought from heathen lands, and e 
the meeting of the Board for Foreign Missions,” 
1816, it was resolved that a school for the educatlo® 
of foreign youths should be established in this cou” 
try. This action resulted in the formation of the 
“ Cornwall Mission School,” which started about the 
first of May, 1817, with twelve pupils. The remarkable 
building which my window overlooks was a 
young. Having been used for a while as @ village 
academy, it was now given as a school-room for this 
mission institute. One familiar with this schoo” 
gives this description of it as it was in 1822, the ay 
of its greatest prosperity: “The whole number 
scholars was thirty-four, of whom twenty-nine ¥e 
heathen, representing more than half as maDy nse 
tions and tribes. There were natives of Sumat™® 
China, Bengal, Hindostan, Mexico, New Zealand; 
the Society, Sandwich, and Marquesas Islands: the 
Isles of Greece and the Azores; and from the North 
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American Indians there were Cherokees, Choctaws,” 
Osages, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Senecas, and members of 
the St. Regis tribe in Canada. In age they ranged 
from mere childhood to adult years. The languages 
which they spoke rivaled in number those which 
were heard at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost.” 

Theschool was the object of the tenderest solicitude on 

the part of the neighboring churches. They flocked 

to its anniversaries and liberally contributed to its 

support. Some of the boys and girls who came to 

look upon these strange faces afterwards went forth 

as missionaries. There lie before me the names of 
twenty-nine whose lives have been given to this 

work, who were born in Litchfield county. Schools 

having been started in connection with many of the 

missions abroad, it was thought best, in 1827, to 

discontinue the Institute at Cornwall. 

Some of those who were connected with it are 
still remembered here with interest. Henry Opoo- 
«ran became a devoted Christian. While looking 
forward with anticipation to the time when he 
should return to preach the Gospel to his country- 
men, he was stricken down with a fatal illness. 
His grave is on yonder hillside. How won- 
derfully his prayers for his native isle have 
been answered! But recently we have learned 
that one of the most prominent agents in starting 
the Burlingame mission was a member of the Chi- 
nese Government, who was educated here in this 
old building, which has a history surely worth pre- 
serving, and which, in its influence, eternity alone 
may reveal. 





AMATEUR MISSIONARIES FOR 
FLORIDA. 
—_——_—_——. 


BY MRS. H. B, STOWE. 
——_@——— 


How was the Gospel first made to prevail? It 
was one of the most improbable, unlikely things to 
prevail that ever was heard of. 

Weare so accustomed to looking at the Gospel as 
it is now in all its respectability, in all the pomp of 
rank and wealth, when churches are splendid and 
crowded, when well dressed people are seen bowing, 
like grain in the wheat fields, at the name of Jesus, 
that it will take a stretch of imagination to carry us 
back to the real situation as it was in the begin- 
ning. 

How did it look in the small talk of Jew and 
Greek in the outset ? 

A little pestilent, obstinate, troublesome tribe of 
people on the east end of the Mediterranean, who were 
always in some fracas with their Roman governor, 
had just got up a mob about a so-called prophet 
and wonder-worker of their own tribe named Jesus 
—by all accounts a good man, and one that ought 
to have been let alone—but the Jews were so 
very troublesome that PruaTe had to give him 
up to keepthe peace. After all, he was only a Jew, 
and if killing him would settle their minds, why 
there was one Jew less in the world. 

Such is the story as it appeared in the outset. By 
and by there began to be others. There was a sto- 
ty that this Jesus who had been “ hanged on a tree” 
had risen again from the dead ; and this story be- 
gan to make converts. It was looked upon by the 
world just as the accounts of modern spiritualism 
are now, but it spread unaccountably. Three thou- 
sand in one day were infected by it. Then the chief 
priests and authorities tried persecution. It only 
spread the faster. The converts were in an ecstasy 
of joy—they rejoiced in tribulation. They gave 
thanks that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his sake; and, being driven out of house 
and home, they went everywhere preaching the word. 
A young Jewish lawyer, the foremost among the 
persecutors, suddenly became an enthusiaatic be- 
liever, gave up his home, his friends, his patrons, his 
Positions, all his prospects of making money or 
gaining honor, simply that he might preach this 
story. He said, “ What things were gain to me those 
Icounted loss for Christ ; yea, doubtless and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things and do count them 
but dung that I may win Christ.” 

From henceforth Pav was a missionary! What 
Board supported him? What salary was guaran- 
teed to him? None—he wanted none. In accord- 
ance with the sensible rule of Jewish education he 
had been taught a trade. He was atent maker, and 
doubtless a very good one. He had learned the 
trade, probably, in simple conformity to Jewish rule, 
without any expectation of using it in his own sup- 

Port, as his worldly prospects were fair for a distin- 
Suished and honorable position. When he threw 
that all away for Christ’s sake, he started as a self- 
Supporting missionary. He went from place to 
Place, joining those of his own craft, making him- 
— enough to pay his board, and preaching 

st as he worked, and on Sabbath days.in the 
Synagogues, in evenings after work hours, and 
80 gathering in one place and another little church- 
. Which he cherished and cared for—as he says, 
sa tens gentle among you, even as a nurse cher- 
er children.” In this way he founded church- 





8 all through Asia Minor, churehes which were dear 


to him as life blood, churches for whom he prayed 
daily, and for every member of which he had a sen- 
sitive affection. He says, ‘‘ Who is weak and I am 
not weak? Who is offended and I burn not?” 

Now, is the day of such missionaries past? Is 
there no call for it? Let us look, for example, at 
this State of Florida. Here are tracts of hundreds 
and hundreds of miles which are covered with a 
sparse and scattered population of people living 
without churches, schools, or means of culture or 
improvement of any kind. Take one district for 
example. The east bank of the St. John’s River, from 
Jacksonville up to Enterprise, a distance of 100 
miles in length and 18 in breadth, is a district very 
nearly without Gospel or means of grace of any 
kind. The Methodists and the Episcopalians, since 
the war, have sent missionaries through this coun- 
try who preach, perhaps, once a month at a settle- 
ment. For the rest of the time, the people are left 
to themselves. To give a more particular view of 
what the state of things is, we will select the little 
village of Mandarin, from which we write. The 
village proper consists of about a dozen houses scat- 
tered along a high bluff on the banks of the river, 
and perhaps as many more families settled within a 
distance of six or eight miles. Here a church and 
school building has been erected by the Freedman’s 
Bureau within the last year. A school is taught for 
whites six months, and for blacks six months, in the 
building, the master being supported by the State 
money. Sunday services have been kept up for 
nearly two years in Mandarin, during the winter 
months, and this is the only approach to anything 
like stated ministration of the Gospel for a circuit 
of fifteen miles around. 

Since the war, this land has been rapidly taken up 
by young enterprising meu from the Northern States, 
who are clearing it up fo: the planting of brange and 
lemon groves, and of peach and almond orchards, 
and of vineyards. They are men of small capital, 
who have a hard work to do in clearing up the for- 
ests and bringing their farms into a productive 
state, and this work absorbs all their strength and 
all their means, and leaves them little to pay for any 
public enterprise, and it is in vain to expect them 
to support a minister who yet can hardly support 
themselves. The native Floridians are many of them 
Roman Catholics or utterly indifferent to religion 
and education. 

Yet the people in all this region are gentle, mild, 
hospitable, always courteous to welcome strangers, 
ready to listen to religious teaching, always treat- 
ing it with respect and attention. The blacks have 
gatherings and religious meetings frequently among 
themselves, but as their preachers are ignorant, 
some of them not even knowing how to read, their 
meetings do not advancethem much. Ignorant, ill- 
informed religious sensibility is apt to degenerate 
into superstition. There is, within seven miles of 
Mandarin, a settlement of about fifty black families 
on government land. These people are very desir- 
ous of having religious instruction. They want a 
school among them. When they laid off their allot- 
ments of land they reserved a place for a church, 
where they built a temporary booth and where they 
have prayer meetings and occasional preachings. 

Now this district is a fair picture of what Florida 
is morally. Let us supposea missionary like PauL 
to come to the ground—a man self-sustaining, 
who brings the Gospel free, who enters house after 
house telling of Jesus, who makes himself the ten- 
der friend of each family, bearing their burdens, 
caring for their cares, preaching as he finds oppor- 
tunity, but mostly carrying his message from house 
to house and from individual to individual. 

A few facts may be given of the experience of 
one minister of the Gospel who has, so far as his 
health would permit, tried to do this work. 

Professor C. E. Stowe has for six months past 
maintained stated preaching in the church at Man- 
darin, and visited, on foot, all the families for a cir- 
cuit of about seven miles around, entering into eve- 
ry house and forming the acquaintance of the in- 
habitants. In every case he has been most kindly 
and hospitably received, found a simple people, grat- 
ified with his visit, and ready and pleased to enter 
into conversation. 

In the course of these visits, some touchirg little 
incidents have occurred. Walking one day in a 
wild, secluded place, along the St. John’s River, he 
came across what seemed an infant's grave, fenced 
in rudely, covered with little garlands and crosses 
of flowers. On inquiry, he found the next house 
inhabited by a family from Maine, whose young 
married daughter had buried there a beautiful little 
boy. Mr. Srowk had remarked this family as con- 
stant attendants at his Sunday services for some 
time back. The grandfather took him aside, and, 
seeming much affected, said to him, “Sir, my daugh- 
ter’s dear little boy died last fall, and there was no 
minister of any denomination anywhere round, and 
we had to lay him inthe ground without any fu- 
neral. Won't you come down some time and have 
a service for him.?” 

The family, as it appeared, were Free-will Baptists, 
and this yearning after the consoling ordinances of 
religion was the more remarkable in a sect as remote 
as possible from ritualism. 

At their request, notice was given after church, 
and a little band of friends and neighbors assembled 





at the house ; hymns were sung and consoling pas- 
sages of Scripture read, and the family commended 
to God. 

This one incident shows what the work of a mis- 
sionary might be, and how many openings the trials 
and loneliness of new settlements present to the con- 
soling ministrations of the Gospel. 

This spring, the Episcopal missionary of the St. 
John’s sent word that he could come and hold a ser- 
vice with us on Good Friday evening. It was 
deemed, at first, very doubtful whether a congrega- 
tion could be gathered together. Professor Stowe, 
however, announced it in all the houses in the vi- 
cinity, and was surprised to see that the idea of an 
evening religious meeting seemed to awaken inter- 
est. One old negro patriarch, a most respectable 
man, who is managing a thriving little farm three 
miles from Mandarin, said, Oh yes, they would be 
glad to come—that they always kept Good Friday 
as a day of fasting and prayer. On asking who 
taught them, he said it was a Baptist missionary 
that came over from England years back. The 
meeting in the evening was fully attended. The 
missionary spoke on the seven last words of Jesus 
on the cross—seven short addresses with a few ver- 
ses of hymn—singing between—and it was a most 
solemn and tender service. 

On Easter Sunday the little church was adorned 
with white Florida lilies, which here grow in the 
low lands, and with large bunches of shining mag- 
nolia leaves, with the white bells of a beautiful flower- 
ing huckleberry; and the communion was adminis- 
tered in the Episcopal form by a clergyman from 
New York, to a small band of different denomina- 
tions. The majority were Episcopalians, but Bap- 
tists and Methodists and Congregationalists were 
there also, some black and some white, who knelt 
together at the altar. One of the communicants 
said it was nine years since such an opportunity had 
been presented to her. The administration, even to 
a small circle, seemed like setting up Christ’s ban- 
ner in a place where it had not been planted before. 
The sacramental service was all the property of one 
person, who brought it to Florida in hopes that there 
would be an opportunity to consecrate it to its prop- 
er use. It had been resting more than a year, while 
friends had been struggling to get upa building and 
to get preaching established, and this Sunday was 
the first opportunity of using it. 

Now, are there not in New England educated min- 
isters, with a competence for their own support, who, 
if they should come and settle in Florida, might 
carry the Gospel, without charge, through a whole 
neighborhood, until society is so organized that 
there could be then a self-supporting church? In 
New England, preaching is a luxury, and a man 
who retires from it feels that there are enough to 
do work without him, and he can scarcely get a pul- 
pit to preach in if he wants to preach. People in 
New England are over-preached to. They are like 
overfed children. The Gospel must be got up as 
cake and ice cream, to tempt a palled appetite. 
Here the Gospel is as bread to the perishing. 

Multitudes are daily flocking to Florida to make 
money. They will abandon all the conveniences of 
civilized life and plunge into the wilderness and 
brave the danger of acclimating fever, the loneli- 
ness of a new settlement, all that they may raise 
oranges, sugar cane and grapes, and make money. 
Money is a reality, it seems. Is CHriIsT a reality ? 
Is Heaven a reality? And is there anybody that 
will come and invest in Florida for the sake of win- 
ning souls to Christ? Every interest of this State is 
going ahead—except its religious interests. The 
Sabbath is trodden under foot. The steamboats are 
rushing up and down the river on that day, perhaps 
carrying loads of Christian professors. Every gro- 
cery is a rum shop, and yet this people are worth 
saving. Is there any one who will come here as 
Pav. went to the Thessalonians, and say to the peo- 
ple: 


‘So being affectionately desirous of you, we were 
willing to have imparted to you not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear un- 
tous. For ye remember, brethren, our labor and tra- 
vail, for, laboring night and day, because we would not 
be chargeable to any of you, we preached unto you the 
Gospel of God.” 

And again, in the second epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans, he says: 

‘* Neither did we eat any man’s bread for naught, but 
wrought with labor and travail night and day that we 
might not be chargeable unto any of you. Not because 
we have not power, but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to follow us.” 

Would not such preaching of the Gospel as this 
do more to put down skepticism than armies of 
books? 

People talk of modern skepticism! What was the 
skepticism that Pav encountered, and how did he 
ooercome? Who thought of believing in Jesus, 
when he came to the great, rich, gorgeous city of 
Rome, and what was he, one poor man, with his old, 
worn cloak and his bare hands, against the great, 
rich, wise, cultivated Roman empire? But he said, 
Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ—it is 
the power of God and the wisdom of God to every 
one that believeth. Pav met unbelief with belief— 
and Christ’s church must face modern unbelief with 
BELIEF. Either what we profess is true or it is not 
true, If it is true, let us act as if it were, 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—$_$$<@—— 
THE CHRISTIAN’S REFUGE. 
—>—_— 
Fripay Evanine, May 18, 1870, 


I do not know but those who are called “old fash- 
ioned Christians” have the advantage of us in many 
things. - At any rate, there is one thing that I temem- 
ber about those devout persons whom I knew in my 
youth, which may perhaps be found just as much now, 
though I have an impression that it is not—namely, 
that they had a refuge in God. Ia old times—that is, 
as long ago as my youth—there was very much less 
distribution of thought than there is nowadays. Peo- 
ple lived in a smaller way, and in smaller places. They 
did not travel as much. They had not half so many 
things to excite them. They did not divide up their 
responsibilities in so many directions. They had not 
quite as many alternatives, therefore. They could not, 
if one thing troubled them, pass to another so readily. 
If a person has a great many experiences of «njoy- 
ment open to him, he is like a man in a house with 
many rooms in it, so that if one smokes he can go into 
another. There are some rooms in which the draft 
is good when the wind is west, but in which, when the 
wind is east, the draft is awful. It is well, there. 
fore, to have many fire-places where you can build fires 
at pleasure. We live in houses spiritual which have 
more rooms in them, I think, than theirs had who lived 
in the olden time of which I am speaking. 

But there was one thing in which I think, perhaps, 
the old Christians excelled us. I mean the use which 
they made of their God. <A very present help in time 
of need, is he; and | believe they were shut up to him 
for succor, for sympathy, for refuge, to a degree that 
we scarcely are. 

Now, if we are in trouble, we run to our mother, to 
our sister, to our brother, to our neighbor, to our dear 
friend that lives near. The face of man sharpeneth 
the face of man ; and we are lightened of our load. 

I remember a woman who lived miles and miles 
from all her friends that she took much counsel with. 
Although she was a woman of great intelligence, yet 
the necessities of her providential position required her 
to do, every day, manual labor. She had a large fam- 
ily, in which were some ten children; and she lived on 
a farm, and took charge of the dairy, besides doing 
most of the work about the house, although, in sum- 
mer the house was filled with hired men. She was tried 
in very many ways, and was accustomed to make her 
closet her chief and continual comforter. If she was 
sick and desponding, she went to her God in prayef. 
If she was wearied, ske found a cordial in prayer. If 
there was trouble brought upon her, and she did not 
know how to bear it, she went to God in prayer. If 
she had great solicitude for her children, she prayed 
herself out of it. If she had solicitude for her friends, 
she took ittoGod. Four miles she lived from the 
house of God; and yet no person living next door 
was so constantly there. She did not excuse herself 
from attendance on public worship on account of her 
great labor and care at home. She took a class in the 
Sabbath-school. She could not find time during the 
week to prepare herself to come before that class; and 
so on Saturday night, when all the work of the week 
was done up, and the children had gone to bed, and 
she had the house to herself, and it was still—at nine, 
or ten, or eleven o’clock, as the case might be, though 
usually about nine—then, sitting in the great old-fash- 
ioned kitchen (which was the most parlor-like of al] 
parlors), she sat all alone, with her Bible on the little 
candle-stand, and the old clock ticking behind her, and 
studied her lesson, and prayed herself into the spirit of 
it. And midnight often found her there watching 
and preparing for the Sabbath day. And on Sunday, 
after the morning labors, she went over to the church. 
And she took her class at noon. And not satisfied with 
the general labor of instruction, she put her heart upon 
every one of her pupils. And, in a workmanlike 
manner, surveying them, she said to herself, ‘‘ This 
one I will take in heart and hand.” And she be- 
gan to pray for that young body. And she only, of 
all the class, knew it. And she prayed day in and day 
out, meekly, trustingly, profoundly, confidently. Nor 
was it long before this special object of her prayers 
was awakened, and found peace in believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And she said to her, ‘‘ Let you and 
me select another one, and we will tell her, and no one 
else, and we will pray for her.” And so they brought 
this spiritual battery to bear against the next one. And 
it was not a great while before she felt the divine 
power, and yielded her heart to Christ. Then she was 
taken into the circle, and the third was selected, and 
she found herself prayed for by her two companions 
and her teacher. And thus it went on, until, in the 
course of the year this class of twelve or thirteen young 
women, all of them, I suppose, under fifteen years of 
age, though they were the largest and oldest ones in the 
church, were brought in, except one, who rose, of her 
own accord, for prayer. And when the whole class 
were converted and came together on the next Sunday 
morning, this woman said, “‘ Well, 1 wonder who we 
shall pray for next,” whereupon @ young woman, in a 
class that was adjoining, overbearing it, rose and came 
among them and said, ‘Oh! pray for me.” 

I think it was from this circumstance that a revival, 
a part of which I saw and labored in, began in that 
church, which resulted in the conversion of hundreds 
of persons. 

Thus a great work was wrought by the fidelity of 
this wife of a physician and farmer (for her husband 
was a physician as well as a farmer), who lived four 
miles from a church; who, though she was accustomed 





to do the work of a family of nine or ten -persons, be- 
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sides attending to a large dairy, found time for her own 
private devotions during the week, and found it possi- 
ble to prepare herself for the instruction of a class in 
the Sabbath-school, and to labor, one by one, for the 
individual scholars in that class, till they were all 
brought in; and whose faithfulness and prayers made 
her the glowing centre of a fire which broke out on 
every side, and reached every part of the whole town. 
There are preaching to-day, and there have been 
gathered home to glory, many faithful ministers who 
were prayed into the kingdom by that faithful, de- 
voted woman. ; 

Are there such prayers sti]l as this woman uttered ? 
I believe there are, though not so many as I wish there 
were. I believe there are mothers in Israel who still 
make just exactly this use of the privilege of prayer. 
I have seen others, who never found great difficulty in 
bearing trouble because they quenched the fire that 
burned them in their closet; because they illumined 
the darkness in which they walked in their closet ; be- 
cause they formed the habit of bringing all their expe- 
rience from day to day to God, and put to proof the 
declaration that he is a present help in time of trouble. 

We are commanded to cast our burdens on the Lord. 
Perrer it is that says, ‘‘ Casting all your care upon Him ; 
for he careth for you.” There are those who believe 
that, and carry it out every day, in all the emergencies 
and vacillations of experience; in all the changes of 
life. They spontaneously resort to prayer. : 

I go along on Columbia street, and see those little 
children who frolic and play there. Here is one on the 
balcony. AsIcome up to her, and speak, her little 
face grows grave in the presence of a stranger, and 
she is afraid, and shoots in at the window where her 
mother sits. Fear always takes her to her mother. I 
see other little scramblers that run up the steps as | 
come along, if they are not already familiar with me; 
and it is for the parent that they are making. 

Now, that which children do to their father and 
mother, when they are frightened, Christians ought to 
do to the living God whenever anything shakes the 
finger at them; whenever any strange experience over- 
takes them. In trouble, in fear, in remorse, or sor- 
row for wrong done, let them betake themselves at 
once to the presence of their God. Let them make 
their closet a refuge. 

I sometimes think there is no peace in the world like 
that peace which flows from this making use of our 
closet in prayer. Iam accustomed to think that people 
who do not pray are the most homeless, houseless, for- 
lorn and outcast persons in the world. A man that 
has no Saviour; aman that has not freedom of access 
to Christ; a man to whom prayer is not as the staff 
and bread of life, and who is, in care and trouble, 
without this relief—I look upon such a man as a miser- 
able being. Iam sorry for persons who are so poor 
that they do not know how to spread their table, and 
pay their rent, and get their fuel; but I think they are 
a world better off than thousands of persons who do 
not know how to carry their soul-trials, their spiritual‘ 
troubles, their daily domestic difficulties, the whole 
burden of life, into the presence of their Father which 
isin heaven. There is the place for the soul to feed ; 
there is the place for the soul to grow strong; and 
there, when the storm comes, is a shelter. 

I know there are a great many men who have put 
themselves to proof, in a measure. I hear the testi- 
mony of those who say, ‘God carried me through 
gweat affliction. The waters would have gone over 
my head if it had not been for God.” 

The troubles, you know, that are the most difficult to 
bear, are those which it is impossible to mention. 
Hoery heart knoweth its own sorrows. The sorrows 
that are the most difficult to bear are sorrows that are 
smothered, and that burn smouldering slowly within. 
And there is no plece like the closet for such sorrows. 
Sometimes when I read the,sad stories in the papers, I 
wish I could not hear of any more suffering. I look 
out on the world, and I marvel at God’s patience. I 
think, ‘‘ None but a God could endure it.” It wears me 
out, it almost discourages me, to see how much of sor- 
row and suffering there is in the world. And when I 
look upon all the suffering of men, I say, ‘Oh! that 
they had a refuge for their suffering! Oh! that prayer 
meant to them what it means to me! Oh! that they, 
like me, had a place where they could cast off their 
burden, and find courage, and strength of soul, and, 
above all, get calmness and serenity and heart-rest!” 

REMARKS.—It seems to me the trouble with people is, that they 
are not in earnest about their prayer. Many persons pray for so 
many things that if, when their prayers is ended, you should ask 
them what they have prayed for, they could not tell you. And I 
am reminded of a conversation which I had with a brother about 
a month ago, in which he said he had been trying for a long time 
to get himself into such a state that he should really want what 
he asked for; that he should not ask for a single thing which he 
‘was not sure he wanted. 

I have seen the greatest afflictions made the greatest 
blessings to men’s lives in that way. I have known 
a great many persons who were moderately religious ; 
who obscrved the eee formalities of religion ; but 
who never did fairly break through into real commun- 
ion with God, and enjoy the privileges of prayer, until 
they had crushing afflictions; until they felt that they 
should die if they could not get hold of some strength 
in God. And such persons are looked at, frequently, 
as persons that have seen great afflictions. There 
never was such a blessing, of joy or sorrow, as that 
which breaks down the middle wall or partition be- 
tween the soul and God. Nothing makes a man so 
strong as to feel that the Lord God is his. 

We do not half realize the strength of that expres- 
sion in the Bible, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord.” It ‘gs not, 
Rejoice in your health ; it is not, Rejoice in your pros- 
perity ; it is not Rejoice in your wealth; it is not, Re- 
joice in your honor, or in your influence, or in those 
gifts which are the sources of most of our joy—it is, 
“ Rejoice in the Lord.” We are strong in God. Most 
of us do not know our joy and our strength, and die 
without realizing them. 

What a pitiful thing it would be to see a man live all 
his life a pauper, and to find out just after he was 
buried that he was heir to an immense estate, that, held 
in trust, was waiting for him! How sad it would be 
for a man to be the unknown beir of a vast property, 
and yet live his whole life in poverty, and die without 
knowing anything about it, or having a penny of it! 
And yet there are thousands who are doing this in re- 
gard to spiritual things. They are living all their life 

ong with an immense estate close by them, and, not 

knowing anything about it, they do not break through 

and take possession of it. 
* 
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LADY BYRON ON “ FALLEN WOMEN.” 
paneeeee Tenney 


We are taught by St. Jonn that love for a fellow 
creature is the absolutely necessary condition of love 
pee ap, and that the forgiveness of sin is bound uy 
with our monte | loved much. All experience of pomcalis 
+ sg =a the truth of this principle. Apply it, 
por Ponts case of fallen women. Toward whom can 
Toy bee — Such affection as the Gospel speaks of ? 
eoolanas *s authors of their ruin? Toward their as- 
pee wade. Toward those who repudiate them 
eseadenas “a would ignore their existence? If the 

- love the innocent—if they could feel 


iw 
virtue in her own form how lovely,” might they not 


~ 


offer that tribute? No; it would be rejected as an 
insult, scorned as an hypocrisy; we deny them the 
means, the very pos.ibility of being freed from sin, and 
sinning no more. ' 

In fact, we say let them remain uifcovered, rather 
than pollute owr atmosphere ; it is enough to give them 
a refuge apart and mercenary care. Is there, then, no 
higher Christian grace than this? Could we not be 
more virtuous that they might be less vicious? Dare 
we not, after making it | goers for them to love us, 
by tenderness, succor and consolation, to allow them 
to love us, to see in our eyes the witness of a holier 
kindness than they have yet known? 

Yes, let us give sisters to the sisterless, and, through 
that blessed sympathy, God to the godless. rity 

Asylums are good, missionaries better, organization 
indispensable ; but what profiteth all without charity ? 
Gratitude is the answer of heart to heart. : 

It resulves itself into prayer to God and service to 
man. The grand secret of redemption, divine or hu- 
man, lies in the words, ‘‘ Who first loved us.” 

Go forth, then, woman, strong in that faith! go forth 
to learn even more than to teach ; andif you have never 
felt a common bond between you and these degraded 
ones, recognize it now. : 

While humbly thankful for your happier lot, lay 
your privileges at the feet of those who have forfeited 
theirs, and take upon you their burdens ;-so shall all 
be brought nearer to Him who gave himself for us. the 
just for the unjust. 


_— 





PRAYED INTO THE MINISTRY. 
—_—»——. 
Saa Harecn, May 4, 1870, 


To the Editor of THE CuristrAN UNION. 


Last night, at the meeting of the Presbytery of Long 
Island, Messrs. JNo. SHERRIL of Huntington, and Wm. 
H. Gueason of this place, were licensed and ordained 
as Ministers of the Word. The first goes abroad to 
the foreign field; the other to a post at home. It is 
with the last, and the way in which Providence has led 
him, that my story has to do. 

Ex-Senator (now Rev.) Wm. H. Grxeason, the son of 
Rev. Henry Greason, formerly of Durham, Ct., was 
dedicated from childhood to the Ministry; and after 
the early death of his father, his mother impressed the 
thought upon him, and followed him with her prayers. 
He grew up and entered his profession without Christ ; 
became a lawyer, a politician, a railroad manager, and 
one of the most successful business men of this part 
of the Island. He has been in the State Senate, and 
the candidate of his party for Congress, and was 
rapidly rising to wealth and distinction. 

The meanwhile his mother’s prayers, to whom all 
this was as nothing, were going up in his behalf. God 
heard them. Mr. Gueason’s talent and energy were 
turned into His service. He became one of the elders 
of the Church, the Superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school, and a prominent worker in that cause. Still he 
was busy and earnest in his profession; and _ his 
mother’s prayers seemed as far as ever from fulfillment. 
With Mr. G.’s conversion came earnest thoughts and 
questionings as to duty. He could, however, see no 
way into the ministry, and threw all his energy into 
every channel in which a layman could work. His 
mother prayed on. 

In September, 1868, Dr. Duryza, a delegate from the 
Christian Commission, spoke to a crowded house on 
the power of individual Christian work, and its influ- 
ence in developing the Christian life. At the close of 
the service an appeal was made to those present to give 
themselves unreservedly to Christian work. Among the 
first todo so was Mr. GiEason. His life and profession 
were laid upon the altar, and his consent was given to 
his mother’s prayer. The revival which began in 
that meeting swept through the church, town, and 
and county. Hundreds were gathered in. The old 
church in this decayed town in which business and 
population is at a standstill, is a model in its own 
work, 1n its Sabbath-school, in its hold upon the sur- 
rounding country, adding to its numbers ‘‘ daily such 
as should be saved.” 

The March following a Christian Convention was 
held at Newburg. At the invitation of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. GiEason, and Rev. W. G. Barngs, pastor at 
Sag Harbor, were present to tell what had been done 
among them. Through failure in speakers, the first 
part of the Convention went heavily. The presence 
of these brethren, who arrived later, saved the mec ting ; 


‘good impressions were left, and seed sown which has 


just come to maturity. 
In the meantime Mr. G., without the knowledge of 
his friends, was drawing his affairs to a close. About 
the beginning of the present year it was first known 
that it was his purpose to give up his business and en- 
ter the ministry. Great was the buzz in society; and 
deep, too, the sorrow of the church which was to lose 
his help. 
As he had had a thorough collegiate education, and 
the training of a lawyer in extensive practice, had been 
for years a Sunday-school Superintendent and a success- 
ful Christian worker, what he had lost in formal theo- 
logical training was more than made up by knowledge 
of lifeand men. It was the opinion of eminent cler- 
gymen, whom he consulted on the subject, that he had 
better take the first opening where he coulddo_practi- 
cal work; and in the meantime, and as he could find 
opportunity in the field, make up deficiencies. With 
this opinion he settled down, and went to work upon 
Hebrew and Systematic Theology. 
Meanwhile, Providence was preparing for him a post 
of usefulness. A gentleman who had attended Mr. 
GiEason’s Sabbath-school, and had remembered the 
speech at Newburg in their church (then vacant), as 
he saw the order, efliciency, and deep feeling which 
marked the exercises, felt that Mr. G. was the man for 
them, if only he was not a lawyer. Soon after the pub- 
lic announcement of Mr. G.’s purposed change of life, 
a friend in Sag Harbor, detained at home by sickness 
one Sabbath evening, knowing nothing of these cir- 
cumstances, wrote to a relative in Newburg of the ru- 
mored change, and that here was the man for them. 
By return mail came an invitation for Mr. GLEASON to 
go up and deliver a Sunday-school address. Two Sab- 
baths after, he went, and there found, to his utter as- 
tonishment, what was expected. He spoke in the af- 
ternoon to the church, and in the evening to the Sab- 
bath-school. The house was crowded, and God helped 
him through the trying test. The Consistory (it was 
the Reformed Dutch Church) was called together at 
the close of the evening service ; a call was made out, 
and a pledge to raise the debt of the church was given. 
With this, on his return, he called upon Dr. Crossy. 
God was evidently leading the way. We aM felt he 
must follow, and he went home to be licensed and or- 
dained at the next meeting of Presbytery. Here a 
committee of the church was present to prosecute the 
call, while the ladies at home were fitting up the pur- 
sonage. This meeting closed, last night, with a service 
of deepest interest. Joy and sorrow, regret and 
congratulation were strangely blended. It was a pillar 
of the Church—a tried and faithful friend, who had 
helped many of those young people to Christ they were 





losing ; but God was pointing the way, as Clearly as 





ever he did to his servants of old. With others it was 
a mixed feeling ; to the writer, who knew the peeuliar 
adaptation of the new minister te the placeand church, 
andthe strange orderings of Providence which sent 
him there, who looked over that crowded house, and 
saw the results of the meeting eighteen months ago, the 
overpowering thought was, ‘* thath God wrought.” 
Ts there not room for others, lawyers and laymen, of 
like talents and training, in the ministry—especially in 
work among the masses, where knowledge of men and 
practical life is all-important ? If God gives the order, 
he can as easily clear the way in another case as in 
this. A. C. R. 
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Public Opinion. 











We give under this head the opinions of others, not nec- 
essarily as expressing our own, but as News: to rep- 
resent the Current of mens’ thoughts. 

——__——_—— 


THE FOREIGN MISSION SYSTEM. 
[From the Spectator, Methodist, San Francisco. | 


When we send men toa great nation like China, 
with very old and well established institutions and 
systems of philosopby and religion, for the purpose of 
substituting those systems with our own, we are cer- 
tainly striking in the dark, as regards any plan or 
method of operations to be adopted. . . What 
do we suggest as the method to be pursued by our mis- 
sionaries among the heathen? First of all, not to 
offend them by an unchristian prejudice in favor of 
our own habits, but become fellow-citizens and breth- 
ren with them, by adopting their modes of dress, cus- 
toms of society, plans of architecture, and modes of 
life in all those things which are innocent, even to the 
extent of suffering many things which are quite re- 
pugnant to European tastes and education. . . In 
the second place, he should if possible become a citi- 
zen under the Governmert, study the system and the 
laws, strictly regard them himself and teach others to 
do the same. In the third place, he should study their 
system of religion, as carefully as though he expected 
to embrace it—mastering not simply the tenets and 
ceremonies, but the meaning and spirit of it. What- 
ever is good, particularly in the meaning of it, should 
be highly appreciated and commended. If any point 
of analogy be discovered between theirs and ours, that 
should be seized upon and suggested to them as a very 
precious element in their system. - In other 
words, let him graft the Gospel of Christ on to what-, 
ever stock or stocks he may find among the people to 
whom he goes. We find St. Pavut, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, declaring this to be his policy: ‘‘ For though 
Ibe free from all men, yet have I made myself ser- 
vant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew that I might gain the 
Jews,” etc. 





AN INDIAN THEIST ON OHRISTIANITY. 
[From Keshub Chunder Sen’s Address in London.] 

Perhaps you will ask me, ‘‘ What is the attitude you 
assume towards Christianity—towards Christ ? hat 
is the great religious future of India? Do you accord 
an affectionate and brotherly welcome to missionaries 
of Christ, or do you look upom them with feelings of 
abhorrence and hatred?” I for one must say, that it is 
impossible for a true Theist, whether Indian’or Eu- 
ropean, to cherish in his mind feelings of antipathy or 
aversion towards Christ or his disciples. That is lite- 
rally impossible. There are thousands in India I 
know, and many of these men I number amongst my 
own friends, who do not like to see Christ preached to 
the population of India. Christianity has come to In- 
dia ina foreign and repulsive form. Christianity in 
its founder, in its earliest traditions, in its earliest la- 
borers, was Oriental, Asiatic; and there is no reason 
why Christianity should in the present day be pre- 
sented to the Indian population in any other than 
an Oriental and Asiatic aspect. Leave us to our- 
selves, and let us study the Bible. Do we not 
find there imageries and precepts of a very Asiatic 
and Oriental stamp? Do we not find that there is 
much in these descriptions with which we are bound 
as Indians to sympathize? Do we not feel that the 
spirit of Christianity comes to us as something very 
natural, native to our heart, something with which by 
the very constitution of our peculiarly Indian mind we 
are bound to sympathize? In that spirit Christianity 
shall be accepted by India. There may be thousands 
amongst my countrymen who deny that, but I for one, 
so long as | live, shall continue to say that the spirit 
of Christ India will one day receive. But I cannot say 
the same thing in regard to the doctrines and dogmas 
which you have presented to India. There are so 
many churches into which Christianity has been di- 
vided, there are so many different kinds of doctrines, 
and ceremonies, and rituals prescribed and followed by 
different religious denominations who call themselves 
Christians, that India is really confounded and perplexed 
when she is asked to solve the great problem—Which of 
these is to be accepted, which is the true one, which is 
that which India ought to accept at the present mo- 
ment ? 





THE LITURGY AND THE ARTIOLES. 

[From the Protestant Churchman, Episcopalian, New York.) 

The evidence which Mr. Froupg adduces is irrefra- 
gable, that in the great crisis of England's religious his- 
tory, ELIZABETH was opposed to the Reformation, and 
at heart a Romanist. This fact is of great importance 
in its bearing upon the Church of parody In the 
earlier part of her reign, it was the evident purpose of 
the Queen to compromise with the Church of Rome. 
This purpose—and here is the point of significance—left 
its impress upon the Elizabethan Revision of the Litur- 
gy. Afterwards, the course of the Papal Court com- 
pelled her to take ostensibly a Protestant position, and 


therefore it is that the Articles, which were of later | ™ 


adoption, have so decided an anti-Romish character. 
The consequences of this contrariety have come 
down to our time. The great problem for this genera- 
tion, in our Church, to solve, is the harmonizing of the 


Liturgy and the Articles 
04 Inte ) 
( U\/] V SOCIxLIS ENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 


[From the Nation, New York.] 

The European workingmen have accordingly now 
set about the job of clipping the wings of capital, and 
forcing it to stay where it is invested, and make the 
best terms it can in the local market, by a general or- 
ganization of labor, using for this purpose the very 
means which have made capital so volatile. They 
want to arrange matters so that when the English engi- 
neers strike for higher wages, nobody who wants a 
locomotive or boiler will be able to cross over to the 
Continent and get it any cheaper than they are willing 
to furnish it ; so that, in short, wherever the capitalist 
turns he will find himself hemmed in, and will have to 
surrender at discretion. Of course even this is only a 
step towards other and better things. Beyond ll 
strikes and associations and guilds, the workingman 


government will relieve him of th 
im o 1.8 

will see that.capitalists get no ie lege = Striking ; 
lives idle on the interest of capital. ‘or has lh 
ments which are not equally shared by all any eDjoy. 
all carriages shall be public ; ‘all picture gallerie Wt 
all schools and colleges common ; all clothes of free 
the same cut and cost; and in which ice-crea: ee 
consumed by such persons as like it, and not “ ve be 
those who can afford to purchase it: Of e now by 
this state of things, the government would be marae, in 
obli tion not only to see that everybody hart 
his living, but that everybody found work to do °4 for 
The evils of the situation [in France] are aggravated by; 
the fact that all men with black coats on hate by 
are regarded with suspicion by the working ghacks 
and their economical teachings treated as ple “9. 
their own selfish ease and comfort. But rn the - 
isting order of things has still powerful support in “a 
peasantry, whose passsion for land, and possessio ~ 
it, make them the fanatical friends of property senirns 

ee —_ 

LIBERTY OF THOUGHT, 

[From the Journal and Messenger, Baptist, Cin 
One of our most highly esteemed corres : 

sinuates in a note that some recent editorial artes 
church organization have an Episcopal squint. Yes = 
doubt, they squint toward Episcopacy, and towent 
popery, too; but it is asa man in Cincinnati squint 
toward the North Pole when he looks toward Moy t 
Auburn, The North Pole is in that direction, put iti 
very far off! anda man may go to Mount’ Auby . 
and be very far from the North Pole, notwithstanding 
It is one of the unhappy consequences of thes 
wretched sectarian divisions, with which the Church ig 
deeply afflicted in our day, that there can be no free 
discussion even of the New Testament, or any new 
idea investigated, without the sectarian hue and cr 
being heard. Every Baptist believes in this ted 
mental maxim, that the New Testament is our sole 
and supreme guide in all matters of doctrine, duty, and 
church order; and as the Watchman and Reflector 
recently said: ‘‘If in any particular it can be shown 
that our churches do not strictly conform to the New 
Testament model, the freest spirit of investigation 
should be permitted in pointing it out, and of labor to 
correct it.” We are not consistent Baptists without 
this large spirit of inquiry, and freedom of prophe. 
sying, as God may give us light to see anything which 
may have escaped the attention of our brethren, 


The Church. _ 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Oficial Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 

Notices of all Church Meetings which are of more than local 
importance are also desired. But these cannot be used unless in 
the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week of the 
meeting. 
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NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Sunday, May 22 (Rogation Sunday). 
Universalist ......Sabbath School Union 
Monday, May 23. 
eeeeeeeeeeeMaine S, S. Convention 
Delegates ofAmerican Israelites..New York. 
American Peace Society Boston. 
OM ic ccsiicsen Historical Society Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuesday, May 24. 
WMIOM .accceeesss Anniv. American 8. S. Union.... 
Unitarian 
Disciples ofChrist.Ohio Missionary Society........ 
Reformed (Ger. ),.East Pennsylvania Classis...... 
American Missionary Union 
Reformed (Dutch)Albany Classis................00- 
Meth. Episcopal..Indiana S. 8. Convention 
Wednesday, May 25. 
Prot. Episcopal...Iowa Diocesan Convention Ottumwa. 
ditto. ...Maryland ‘* = .-.... Baltimore. 
ditto. ...N. Hampshire Diocesan Conv’n. . Dover. 
ditto. ... Virginia #4 “* Wheeling. 
ditto. ...Baston ..Cambridge, Md. 
ditto. ...Missouri - .. St. Louis. 
Swedenborgian ...Am. New Church Cong’l Union. . Philadelphia. 
Messiah’sChurch.. Pennsylvania Conference Toby, Pa. 
Reformed (Ger.)..St. Paul’s Classis................- Harmony, Pa. 
ditto. .-East Ohio ‘* Jefferson, 0. 
United Presby’n..General Assembly Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Congregational.... Illinois State Association Aurora. 
Baptist Anniv. Amer. Miss’y Society Philadelphia. 
Meth. Church Board of Publication.............Springfield, 0. 
Disciples ofChrist.Ohio Association Bellefontaine. 
Thursday, May 26. 
NOE sic nbes seen American 8. 8. Union Boston, Mass. 
Prot. Episcopal...Florida Diocesan Convention....Jacksonville. 
ditto. ...Kentucky * ... Frankfort. 
ditto. ...Louisiana * ... New Orleans. 
Reformed (Ger. ).. Clarion Classis SalemCh., Clar.Co 
Adventist Illinois Central Conference Denver. 
BOI Se. .s0sn0086 Sunday‘’School Union New York. 
Friday, May 27. 
Ontario (Canada) Conference... 


Philadelphia. 
Boston. 

. Mansfield. 
.Dry Land. 
Philadelphia. 
- Albany, N. Y. 
New Albany. 


se 


“ 


.Moyer’s Ch., Lin- 
coln Co., Ont. 

Cincinnati, 0. 

-Calrinda. 


Mennonite 


Reformed (Ger. )..Miami Classis 

Universalist ......85. W. Iowa Association......... 
Saturday, May 28. 

Universalist .,....Spoon River Association Table Grove, Ll. 





HOME NEWS. 


— The Rev. Dr. Haxx’s society in Boston have voted 
to raise his salary to seven thousand dollars. 


— The Episcopalians are busily pushing Home Mis- 
me oa enterprises along the line of the Pacific Rail- 
ad. 


— The Georgia Baptist [Convention at Newman, 
April 22, took action for the removal of Mercer Uni- 
versity from Penfield to some more suitable and ac- 
cessible place. 


— The committee at Chicago to make arrangements 
for the late Congregational Convention sent to each 
expected guest before arrival a card of introduction to 
the family by whom he would be entertained, with @ 
programme of the exercises of tlie week and a pocket 
map of Chicago. 


— The Baptist Herald says that there are nearly five 
hundred men in the State of Texas known as Baptist 
preachers, and about three hundred and fifty churches. 
Of the churches less than twenty have preaching every 
Lord’s Day ; about forty have preaching semi-monthly ; 
two hundred may have monthly preaching, and ninety 
have no pastors or stated preaching. 


—Itis stated that the refusal of the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference to formally recognize Mrs. 
Van Corr as a preacher, was due to faults or defects 12 
her preaching, But although there was much in her 
ministrations that was by us means pleasing to a refine 





thinks he sees a reorganized society in which the 


taste, her apparent success was so great that we ae 
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confident her rejection was mainly if not solely due to 
the fact of her sex. ‘ 
_ The Associated Press report in regard to the subject 
ntioned below having been inaccurate, we give the 
= ect stutement: The Free Baptist Educational 
wreeting held at Great Falls, N. H., last week, settled 
uestion of locating the Theological School, which 
ve } soon under discussion for some time, by providing 
for two schools—one at Lewiston, Maine, and one 
at Hillsdale, Michigan. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The proposed reunion of the Northern and Southern 
pranches of the Methodist Episcopal Church occasions 
a retrospect by the Methodist—the strong advocate of 
union—of the history of the separation. This took 

lace twenty-six years ago, the occasion being the 
ownership of slaves by Dr. Jamgs O. ANDREW, a 
pishop of the Church. in the General Conference of 
1844, a resolution was introduced and passed which 
declared that Bishop ANDREW should desist from exer- 
cising the functions of his office because, through mar- 
riage and otherwise, he had become the owner of 
slaves. A declaration from the majority hereupon 
affirmed that these proceedings rendered a continuance 
of the jurisdiction of the General Conference over the 
conferences of the slaveholding states intolerable, and 
a protest embodying what has been known as the 
“ Plan of Separation” was signed by 51 delegates of 
the Conferences of Kentucky, Missouri, Holston, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Ohio, Memphis, Arkansas, 
Virginia, Mississippi, Philadelphia, Texas, Illinois, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and New Jersey. 
These conferences met in convention, in 1845, at Louis- 
ville, and called the first General’ Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. At this session, 
having constituted an independent ecclesiastical body, 
they made overtures for fraternal relations to the 
Northern General Conference, and appointed Dr. 
Preror as fraternal messenger; but when Dr. Prrrce 
presented himself at the meeting of this Conference in 
1848, he was met with a decided rebuff, and any nego- 
tiations were declined. The bad feeling between the 
two bodies was further inflamed by disputes concern- 
ing the division of Ohurch property, which drifted 
into a litigation that lasted until 1856, and left the 
Southern branch in a state of such exasperation that to 


this day many of its oldest members regard all schemes }, 


for reunion with the liveliest abhorrence. When, at 
the close of the war, the difficulty of slavery having 
been removed, the Northern bishops, in June, 1865, 
made overtures for reunion, the Southern bishops 
forthwith published a pastoral address, in which they 
forewarned the Church South, against the attempt made 
by the Northern Church to reunite the two bodies, and 
expressed their conviction that the bishops and preach- 
ers of the Methodist Episcopal Church were endeavor- 
ing to ‘disintegrate and then absorb our membership 
individually.” In the General Conference just held at 
Memphis, the Southern Church made it very clear that 
it had no desire to consider the matter; and the gene- 
ral tone of Southern sentiment seems to make it quite 
clear that, however union may be desired in certain 
quarters, the opposition to it can only become extinct 
with the generation under which it originated. 





The growth of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, since the time of its organization in 1845, and 
of the Northern Church for the same period, appears 
from the following returns : 








M. E. Church, South. M. E. Church, 
= mel ain, 
1845. 1870. 1845. 1870. 
Conferences... .....0000e0 18...... S1..0... 00008 a.) 
‘Traveling Preachers....... PS ee | eee 8,582..... 830 
Local RS aay a ee 10,340 
MR res cecostencts.. cece cd ik | ae 664,229... .1,298,938 





The negro Methodists in the country are now di- 
vided by insignificant differences among four distinct 
churches—2 belonging to their own race, the “‘ African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion” and the ‘* African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches,” and the 2 grand divisions of 
Methodism, the “* Methodist Episcopal” and the ‘* Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Suuth.” At a recent confer- 
ence of the Zion Church, in Memphis, Tenn., a re- 
= was adopted urging ‘a union of all colored 
fethodists into one church,” a measure strongly fa- 
vored by Dr. Samvrn Warson’s Christian Index, the 
organ of Southern negro Methodism, and which is also 
commended by the organs of Southern white Metho- 
dism on the ground that “‘the interests of the Gospel, 
of education, and of missionary effort among the 
colored Methodists demand this union as soon as 
— On the other hand, the Northern Methodist 
yeuscopal Church seems desirous to end the divisions 

y absorbing into itself the several negro churches—a 
process which, we may note, would leave the negroes 
still sundered, since a certain following, either from 
Prepossession or local necessity, would certainly adhere 
Z na! Southern Church of the whites. This measure 
- Savor among Methodists of either color—we have 
: —— of judging how generally—and the arguments 
oe es 5 ap are being set forth in a series of papers 
¥ = in the Methodist, of this city. In the last 
a7 — he union is urged by the Rey. B. T. TANNER, 
} Bg tican Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
pe cteraetations of (1,) doctrinal unity, since, he, 
a ‘ies e Discipline published by the Africare Metho- 
‘oe cone Church—the doctrinal portion of it, and 
a oer in use by African Methodists of every 
Method: om reprint of the Discipline of the 
- iam piscopal Chure., of the previous year; ... 
Chan : po are a unit with the Methodist Episcopal 
dism is O-day ;" (2.) traditional unity, since ‘* Metho- 
‘den oan Precious to the -negro than to any other 

- ‘ant Simple reason that it has done more for 
“ Methodis or auy other ;” (3,) spiritual unity, since 
pe « m is the same, of whatever race or clime ;” 
Ta ae of Which position Mr. Tanner adds: 
other rtd classes’ of ethodists, one white and the 
tame per ; let them be as near as possible of the 
some critic sonaing, the same intellectual status; let 
seseion aa ne midway the aisle while they are in 
hot tell’ whi py and we venture the word he could 
speech, ye ‘ch is the white or which the colored. In 
one ani the eons and in voice, they will be about 
argument ~ Same.” _All this, it may be observed, is an 

ut itn ve the union of black and white Methodism ; 

Datticn| Way establishes the desirableness of that 


ar form of union whi 
lethodism divided in — would leave negro 


So i 
probe Presbyterians, having essentially the same 
be the nw dealing with it in what appears to 
Serveg Fe Sagacious way. ‘There seems,” ob- 
South Canon 28aciate Reformed Presbyterian, of 
apparent a, “to be a propriety, as there is 
colored as necensity, for the organization of the 
oWn—~chun ple of the South into churches of their 
With rule ches composed of their own people, 
Adding thet of their own color, and ministers, too.” 
best—have ‘this would have probably always been 
tered most Satisfied them best, and have really minis- 
journa) ites ee growth and comfort ;” the same 
tosay, “they will set up for themselves, 


and the church that refuses the demand will, in a very 
few years, find itself minus colored members and 
without colored hearers.” It seems that one of the 
presbyteries of this church, at a late meeting, ‘f re- 
solved, with entire unanimity, to take the initiative in 
this work, and, at the request of the colored people of 
Due West, directed the organization of the First Asso- 
ciate Reformed Colored Church of Due West at an 
early day, and also to license one of their own number, 
if found qualified upon trial, to preach the gospel to 
them.” The same action is to be takea for other negro 
congregations, and a general mode of procedure in 
such cases is to be arranged by the synod of the church. 
Here, it will be seen, the negroes are independent 
within their own organization, yet under the jurisdic- 
tion of a church of larger experience, and with which 
they are in fraternity. 





The negroes of Washington have been said by a popu- 
lar rumor, to have been excluded from the Congrega- 
tional Church of that city, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Boynton; and the matter has assumed such 
importance that we have been furnished with informa- 
lion correcting the misrepresentation. It appears that 
the report originated in the fact that early in Novem- 
ber, 1857, the pastor preached a sermon, in which, 
while insisting that churches, schools, places of amuse- 
ment, and all other places open to whites should be 
open to blackes as well, he expressed the opinion that 
they would more rapidly develop themselves by uniting 
to build up institutions of their own which would 
compel respect. The church at an early meeting, 
passed the following resolution, which was approved 
by the pastor, and recorded in the minutes : 

_ Resolved, That in order to settle an apparent misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the attitude of tltis church! relative to the ad- 
mission of colored members, we hereby declare that the doors 
of the church are open to all true believers in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and we welcome such, without distinction of race 
or color. . 
Dr. Boynton’s view, as embodied in the controverted 
sermon, are shown by numerous passages in ourposses- 
sion to be both explicit and strenuous in claiming 
entire social equality for the negro race, and to be in 
entire accord with the resolution cited above. 





‘*The Methodist Church” in Ohio has shown the 
following fluctuations in membership during the last 
ten years :— 


Members. 
evecsnencs 


WMD hain Sccscccttolsos 5,176 


Until 1864, it will be seen, there was a continuous de- 
crease, which gave way to an increase until 1868, 
when there was another loss of more than the gain of 
the two years previous; and some solicitude seems to 
be felt about the exhibit to be made this year. The 
membership of the Church throughout the country is 
less than 50,000, and its absorption into the original 
body seems desirable. 








The Baptists of Kentucky have just held their Gen- 
eral Association, giving returns which we compare with 
those of last year: 





1870. 1860. Losses. 
Associations..... coos ceceeees En Daves cecsgnes 2 
COONOG,  siccnsecevenesobees bc cicebensss ree 57 
ee OR 1) ee ree 5,406 
Contributions.........0...++ GRRL noc secs cece Lk. ea $1,751 


The entire contributions of the year came from 377 
churches, with a membership of 39,050 (28 churches 
giving nearly one-quarter), while 524 churches, with 
43,711 members, gave nothing. Here is obviously 
another instance of that redundancy of churches which 
Baptists on either side of the water have been lament- 
ing. 





—-— 


The German element in the Baptist Church is a new 
and growing source of strength upon which that body 
seems justified in founding large expectations. The 
membership of the German Baptists in the Western 
States has increased from 779 in 1859 to 2,251 members 
in 1869, these being at present distributed in 48 
churches. The particulars of the 13 German Baptist 
churches in the State of New York—several of which 
own valuable churches and parsonages and are self-sus- 
taining—are as follows: 











Churches. Members. Ministers. S. S. Pupils. 
Keennobddecsesueees RR Ce ae cscs ae 
eee ae | ee J.C. Grinmell, . 110 
a 105, ..G. A. Schulte... . 24 
Brooklyn..... a, Cee W. Tasching... 140 
Folsomdale., ove Misecsccck Peter Ritter. ... 4 
Morrisania...... . 38 j 





New York, Ist.. 
* 2d. 


= Salem 
Rochester....... 
Strykersville.... a¢* 
DEMOED. 2 20 ccsccesscees —. 

Williamsville ........... sel hod G. Dé BISCNG 63. .cccccsvcsene = 








The Disciples of Christ have in New England the 
following congregations : 


TER BEONID avs sp'ncssessccesnacsd 11 | In Massachusetts..........0.. 5 
<0 eee soon sees cece 2 RUE s6500cnesncessee 2 
CTMONE.....eecsecr eee 2] Saar of 

In New England........000. 22 


Numerous active members among the Disciples hold 
services in addition to those conducted by the regular 
ministry, who are collectively characterized by the 
Christian Standard, an organ of the body, as ‘ gene- 
rally young and growing men, well educated, well 
balanced, settled in their principles, refined in man- 
ners, devout, dignified, and most earnest in the advo- 
cacy of the truth as it is in Jesus.” New England is 
described by this journal as a favorable field for its fol- 
lowers, on the ground that ‘‘ there is a general weari- 
ness of the stereotyped theology so persistently dealt 
out from the pulpits—a general desire for something 
simpler, fresher, and dealing more directly and pow- 
erfully with the heart and life.” 





Miss O’Gorman’s lecturing tour has reached Phila- 
delphia, where, under the auspices of the American 
Protestant Association, she recounted her life in what 
the Methodist Home Journal, of Philadelphia, terms 
‘* one of those numerous convents which, contrary to 
the spirit and genius of our boasted freedom, are al- 
lowed to exist in this country.” From the long and 
elaborate editorial account which this journal gives, it 
appears that Miss O’Gorman ‘“‘laid bare the absurdity 
and folly of Romish tradition, described the mumbling 
mode of prayer on the beads, and repeated the prepos- 
terous form of priestly absolution ;” that ‘‘occasionally, 
a keen shaft of satire flashed on the canvas, as the 
thought of her own personal wrongs, and the malignant 
persecutions which assail her reputation, came up inci- 
dentally ;” and that “‘her experience, in which she 
largely and most effectively deals, brands the convent 
as the abode of viper envyings, passionate longings, 
and repining discontent.” Miss O'Gorman, her admirer 
represents, is ‘‘ fully aware that her life is in jeopardy,” 
notwithstanding which “ se stands defiant before the 
two-edged sword of Jesuitical malice, and rings out in 
tones of unvarnished truth, to Protestant parents and 
the unsuspecting citizens of this free land, the tocsin 
of alarm from machinations which, with stealthy and 
tireless step, are compassing sea and land to subvert 





2| of England, insomuch that it ‘‘ disclaims for itself the 


1) doctrine now in use in the Church of England ;” and 


5; | including lay communicants who are of age—are to be 
5 | represented. 


ji | ties of other communions the principles upon which 


)| amongst those who are now unhappily divided.” 








virtue, conscience and morality.” So impressive, in- 
deed, did this hearer find Miss O’'Gorman’s disclosures, 
that he urges their embodiment in a book, expressing 
his conviction as a critic, not only that she is compe- 
tent to the task, but that “‘such a book will prove a 
thunder-clap in the clear sky of that indolent, insolent 
and a hierarchy who now dream of an easy 
conquest of the land of the Puritans, as an Empire for 
the re-enactment of the tragedies of the Inquisition; a 
domain where human liberty must die, and dark ages 
come again.” 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

The Anglican and Orthodox Churches continue to 
regard the subject of union in a manner which at 
least is likely to conduce to their mutual recognition 
and respect. Since the return home of the Archbishop 
of Syra and Tenos, he has been diligent in representing 
to his brethren the respect shown in England to him- 
self and, in his person, to his Church ; and good results 
have already followed in the mitigated condition of 
resident and native Protestants of various schools. 
The latest intelligence which reaches us is that last 
month the Archbishop visited the Patriarch of Con- 
STANTINOPLE, for the purpose of presenting a greeting 
from Lord Srra1Forp pE Repouirrg, Mr. GLapsTonE, 
and the English bishops. The Patriarch ‘‘ manifested 
great satisfaction,” and replied that “it was only neces- 
sary that the two Churches should know each other to 
bring about their union ;” and he further expressed his 
belief that the Archbishop's visit would be found to 
have contributed to this result. 








The South African Church has organized itself and 
adopted a Constitution, in the first meeting of its Pro- 
vincial Synod, whose proceedings and the intelligence 
of its adjournment at the end of February last have 
just reached us. The Province was defined as consist- 
ing of the five dioceses of Capetown, Grahamstown, 
Maritzburg (or Natal), St. Helena, and Bloemfontein 
(heretofore Orange Free State); but the Provincial 
Synod has power to create any new sees it may think 
desirable, and resolutions were passed in favor of the 
subdivision of the Diocese of Capetown and Grahams- 
town, and for the creation of new sees in Independent 
Kaffraria and in the Transvaal Republic at the earliest 
opportunity. The articles of the Constitution—34 in 
number—specify that the new Church shall be not 
merely in union with, but in subjection to the Church 


right of altering any of the standards of faith and 


it also specifies that ‘‘all changes in and additions to 
the services of the Church made by the Church of this 
Province shall be liable to revision by any Synod of 
the Anglican Communion to which this Province shall 
be invited to send representatives.” The legislative body 
is to be the Provincial Synod, which is ‘only to deal 
with matters of inter-diocesan interest, leaving each 
diocese to manage its affairs, subject, however, to re- 
vision by the Provincial Synod,” and which “ shall be 
subordinate to the higher authority of a General Synod 
of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, to which 
this Province shall be invited to send representatives, 
whenever such General Synod shall be convened.” All 
property is to be vested in the trustees of the Provin- 
cial Synod, in which all orders from every diocese— 


For the bishoprics the clergy of all 
churches in communion with that of the Province are 
eligible, and the bishop ‘‘ shall be elected by the clergy 
of each diocese, being in priest’s orders, when their 
number is not less than six, with the assent thereto of 
the laity ;” but in case ‘‘the number of priests ina 
diocese is less than six, the bishop shall be appointed 
by a majority of the bishops of the Province.” The 
election of the Metropolitan—on whom the style of 
‘*Most Reverend” has been conferred, and for whom 
an Archbishopric is to be solicited—is to be conducted 
as in the case of other bishops, except that the assent 
of at least two-thirds of the bishops of the Province 
is needful for confirmation. Among the transactions 
of the Synod was a preamble reciting the unfortunate 
consequences of ‘‘the divided condition of the flock of 
Christ throughout the world, and more especially in 
this land,” followed by a unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion ‘‘that this Synod, deeply deploring the manifold 
evils, and especially the hindrances to the powers and 
spread of Christ's kingdom in this land resulting from 
the divisions among Christians, would rejoice if before 
its next session the state of feeling in the various reli- 
gious communions should afford an opportunity to the 
bishops of the Province of discussing with the authori- 


reunion in ore visible body in Christ might be effected 





In Jamaica the recently disestablished Church has 
been addressigg itself to the task of reorganization, 
but has encountered difficulties at the outset. The 
Government having laid down no plan of procedure, 
the Bishop convened a Synod of the clergy and of rep- 
resentatives of the laity, leaving the qualifications of 
electors to the congregations themselves, but also sum- 
moning by circular a considerable number of the best 
qualified lay communicants, men whom he considered 
to be a valuable addition to the Synod. The result 
was that nine-tenths of the clergy assembled—about 80 
—and about half that number ot the laity. The name 
of the Church was declared by the Synod to be the 
Church of England in Jamaica; and the rules and 
standards of faith, declarations of doctrine, orders, and 
government of the English Church were adopted. The 
right of voting in church matters was restricted to com- 
municants by a vote of 58 to 46, a measure supported 
by the negro delegates, one of whom made a comic 
speech. For other details, each congregation is to 
elect a church committee of ten, five of whom, though 
elected by communicants, may be non-communicants ; 
besides the General Synod and local committees, the 
bishop is to nominate a corporate body of four persons 
to hold property; the election of a bishop is to rest 
with the Synod, and on the Synod’s failing to elect, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is to be the appeal 
court in all cases, is to nominate one; and the patron- 
age of benefices is to be with .the congregations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the bishop.—All this having 
been settled, the authority of the Synod was suddenly 
repudiated by the congregations of the Cathedral and 
Trinity Chapel, Spanish Town, which had been en- 
dowed by the ex-Chief Judge of Jamaica to the amount 
ot £6,000. Refusing all overtures to come to terms, 
the dissidents have so embarrassed the formation of the 
new Synod that its bishop—after vainly assuring them 
that they could look for no recognition from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—now seeks a delay in the 
declaration of the separation of Church and State, 
until some adjustment of the difficulty can be devised. 





The various Presbyterian bodies throughout Great 
Britain are agitated by several circumstances indicating 
disestablishment and reunion, to some of which we 
have previously alluded, but which are now assuming 
more definite shape. The Established Church of Scot- 
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ment will content anybody. The Scottish people in 

general strongly resent the obligation to provide 

churches and manses for the ministers of the Scottish 

Establishment, and in the capital the sentiment \ par- 

ticularly strong, since throughout the country the 

clergy are supported by a tax upon the land, whereas 

in Edinburgh their stipends are paid by an assessment 
on the incomes of all the inhabitants. This feeling 
was much inflamed on the occasion of the recent un- 
successful introduction into Parliament of a bill for 
disestablishment, when the conduct of the clergy is de- 
scribed as having been extremely irritating and offen- 
sive. In Edinburgh, further, there: still continues the 
feud concerning the sums claimed by the Established 
Church from the city—the clergy and their partisans de- 
manding £67,000, while the city refuses to acknowledge 

a claim for more than £53,000,—the difference of £14- 

000 seeming not unlikely to prove the destruction of 

the church. From both of these grievances, at any, 
rate, has resulted a general popular determination to 

end the Establishment, along with its endowment, and 

associations are being formed for the purpose. Mr. 

M’Laren—the member of Parliament who introduced 

the unsuccessful bill for disestablishment--bas given 

notice that he will move, whenever a convenient oppor- 

tunity presents itself, for the discontinuance of the 

annual grants now chargeable on the Consolidated 

Fund for the benefit of the Scotch Establishment. 

These grants amount to the yearly sum of £23,000. 





Presbyterian union, while its complete accomplish- 
ment must be preceded by disestablishment, is still 
making progress independently of it. The Synod of 
the English Presbyterian Church, which has just closed 
its annual session, congratulated itself that the senti- 
ment for union among English Presbyterian bodies 
was greatly increasing ; and it passed a resolution de- 
claring its readiness to effect incorporation with the 
United Presbyterian Church in England so soon as the 
latter should effect a jurisdiction independent of the 
branch bearing the same name in Scotland. The Mode- 
rator of the Synod also alluded to the separation of 
Church and State in Scotland. It was not improbable, 
he remarked, that if the unendowed Presbyterian 
Churches of the Empire were to combine in the inter- 
ests of union, of national education and of evangelical 
truth, to secure that object, such conditions of dises- 
tablishment might be found possible as would command 
the cordial assent of the great mass of the ministers 
and people of the Church of Scotland. Were that 
Church treated with the same liberality as the Irish 
Church, and such concessions made as the united voice 
of Scotland would pronounce to be but fair, the Church 
of Scotland on her disestablishment would require to 
surrender no more of her revenues than that portion 
which was derived from dérect taxation, local or na- 
tional, and she wou!d carry with her, as the permanent 
inheritance of her children, all her other endowments. 
Her ministers could not be blind to the fact that the 
days of establishments were numbered, and it was not 
utopian to expeet that she would join with them in 
seeking her own separation from the State.—In the 
Established Church itself the question of union—not, 
that we are aware, that of separation from the State— 
finds supporters. Some of its members have suggested 
the possibility of the Established and unestablished 
Presbyterian Churches becoming one, Dr. Norman 
Mac xov being known to be an advocate of something 
of this kind, while an indication of this feeling is 
afforded by a notable pamphlet entitled Zhe Future of 
the Church of Scotland, which argues that all may 
form a comprehensive Church, and carry on a great 
work.—It is in the Free Church, however, that the 
great battle is being fought, tbe opponents of union 
continuing to employ the same appeals to bigotry and 
intolerance which we have formerly described. A Dr. 
Beaa is the leader in this antiquated narrowness, as he 
is likely to be in the secession that will probably ensue 
when his efforts have failed. He and his friends, ac- 
cording tothe London Methodist Recorder, ‘‘are meet- 
ing with defeat on all hands, but they are none the less 
determined that there shall not be union with the 
United Presbyterian Church unless the latter shall sur- 
render without conditions—a thing which they are not 
the men to do, however ready to agree to terms of mu- 
tual compromise.” A Scottish correspondent of the 
Observer, in characterizing the antagonistic parties, re- 
marks that ‘‘the union section contains almost all our 
foremost men, especially all that have taken a lead in 
public affairs; but the other section has, besides a few 
undoubtedly distinguished men, all the strength that is 
given by intense fanaticism and unlimited command of 
money. By these last,” he continues, ** what they call 
a ‘ Free Church Defence Association’ has been formed, 
the President of which is a wealthy country gentleman 
of old family and large landed estate; who is indeed 
upwards of eighty, but who, meanwhile, has with- 
drawn the £200 a year which he used to give to the 
General Sustentation Fund, in order that he may ex- 
pend all his available means for the prevention of the 
union.”—The movement toward union among the 
Presbyterian bodies in Ireland, originated by the Pres- 
bytery of Cork, has been taken up by the Belfast 
Presbytery, who have sent up a memorial pointing in 
that direction to the Irish General Assembly. 





The English Presbyterian Synod devoted much of 
its time to discussing the question of church music in 
a spirit which can scarcely be regarded as affording 
favorable omens for the future. One reverend gen- 
tleman objected to the introduction of organs on the 
score of their inferiority to thejhuman voice; another, 
because it was ‘‘a departure from the usage of their 
ancestors.” Another, who advocated the peremptory 
prohibition of organ music, observed that ‘* when he 
left a quiet Scotch manse, he never dreamed that he 
was going to join an organ-playing community 1n Eng- 
land,” and further declared that he ‘should rather ex- 
pect the blessing of God in eonnection with the use of 
the bagpipes, played with all the intelligent energy and 
natural enthusiasm of the Highlanders, than in con- 
nection with the use of mechanieal contrivances played 
by professional musicians.” A fourth ronounced that 
the absence in the book of Leviticus of any directions 
with regard to instrumental music was conclusive = 
this point: and he deprecated the feeding of souls 
with such rubbish. The Synod, we are happy to add, 
instead of being carried away by the serelics of Cov nee 
nanting intolerance, voted, by 121, to 49, that ‘*t . 
church ought not to fetter the action of sessions an 
congregations in this matter. 

Be ee een nies 

cumenical Council, having. closed the diseus- 
PoP poe Lesser Catechism on Hriday last, addressed 
itself on Saturday to the debate on the primacy and 
Infallibility of the Pope. The Ultramontane party 
have great confidence in the result and believe all wi 
be finished within a month, although some 100 mem- 
bers have given formal notice that they will oppose, 
more or less radically, the proposed definition of In- 
fallibility. Austria has joined itself to France, Russia, 
and Prussia, in protesting against the measures pro- 
posed, and the Government 1s said to be resolved to re- 
sent the proclamatio, of Papal Infallibijity by a restor- 
ation of the placentium regium, which was abolished 





jand is, in the most pig-headed manner, getting itself 
into a position where nothing short of its disendow- 





in 1855, 
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Communications. 


[Tas CaRistTran UNION is Be sag~p for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge w it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
fir cctuasinaneagmeclonef enniiamnts eppueth to. 


POLITICAL GALLIOS. 


And GaLLio cared for none of those things.—Acts xvul. 17. 
——$- 
To the Editor of Taz Curistian Union: 

We have been thinking more and more of the inheri- 
tance which these careless men are leaving to their 
children. We once heard a most eloquent sermon, one 
of those that come back again and again, as years pass 
on, from this text: ‘* Choose life, that both thou and 

y seed may live;” and a strong point was this—if we 
will not choose life and do rightly for our own sakes, 
can we not, will we not, for the sake of our children? 
It was made a very motive point, that we should not 














let those innocent souls, whom we love, suffer through | 845° 


our fault or neglect. 

Will this consideration have any effect upon the aver- 
age American citizen, in view of his political duties? 
For if we neglect our duties, they are not just left un- 
done. They are calmly taken up and done for us, by 
those who like nothing better, and they do them in 
their own way and notin ours. Mr. B. won't spend 
any money, nor his time which is money, in attending 
to nis political duties, and lo! itis wrenched and twisted 
from him for vile purposes, and bad men fatten on the 
spoils. He cries out, but he does nothing, only perhaps 
saying it is a shame, when the shame lies with him for 
adding to the temptatiors of bad men. 

Christian men, as a rule, seem utterly deaf and blind 
to their political duties, And if they are Christians, do 
they expect to go straight to heaven and leave their 
children to suffer and strive, because of their neglect ? 
We are tempted, in view of such things, to believe in 
purgatory and to subscribe to the Romish doctrine that 
the mres of purgatory arehotter than those of hell ! 

There are some knotty questions in theology. Weare 
thanktul we do not have tosolvethem. ‘Take this, 
asked by an earnest thinker, and not yet answered: 
‘*Suppose a man goes wrong all his life, and is the 
means of losicg the souls of others; then, at the end, 
he repents and believes, will he go to heaven and enjoy 
himself while they suffer forever, and he has been the 
means of their destruction?” We think this a hard 
question to answer, and shall not attempt it. But we 
regard as a still harder question that which grows out of 
this subject: Suppose a man seems a very earnest Chris- 
tian and gives his money and his prayers for ‘‘the spread 
of the Guspel,”—we think that is the technical phrase— 
suppose he is a citizen of a country calling itself self- 
governed, where each man has his shgre ot the work to 
bear; and suppose, as a citizen, he does nothing; 
because of him, and men like him, the government 
falls into the hands of knaves and scoundreis, and goes 
to the bad generally; he dies and goes aways, and his 
children, his descendants, suffer all the horrors of mis- 
government, persecution, and civil war—is he going to 
sit serenely in heaven and be forgiven and be supremely 
happy while they are in misery tnrough his negiect and 
misdeeds? Well, we said we did not feel called upon to 
answer the question. But just as a matter of prudence 
we should prefer not to be that man. And we recom- 
mend to American citizens the words of our Lord: 
‘* Who then is that faitaful and wise servant whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing?” What? 
Watching. 

God is merciful. Well is it for us that he is so. 
God is also just; he will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
right doing, and not long prayers and a solemn face. 
Save yourselves from this untoward generation. X. 








THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
enema Bp en 


No. VII. 
—_>-— 


To the Editor of Tue Curist1an Union: 


Woman's work for women; man’s work for men. 
DarBy and Joan gain nothing by exchanging places, 
as the old song shows. Men have no more right to in- 
vade the labor province of women, than women have 
that of men. But they do it, and that too in a depart- 
ment where the invasion is high outrage. If woman 
has any duty which is high, and sacred, and exclusive, 
it is the education of her own sex. Under the sanction 
and by the invitation of public sentiment, as strange as 
it is false, the other sex, usually the clergy, have usurp- 
ed the office. With comparatively few exceptions, 
every female educational establishment, ambitious of a 
grade above that of a district school and challenging 
the respect of the community, must have for its head 
a reverend Doctor or reverend Professor. ‘The custom 
is peculiarly American and carries with it ridicule 
abroad, as do the pretentious names which these estab- 
lishments bear--Female Academy, Female Institute, 
Female Collegiate Institute; and latterly out and out Fe- 
male College, many of them having a curriculum more 
or less imposing, and sending out annually a host of 
graduates, armed for the battle of life, with pink rib- 
boned parchment diplomas—while all the schooling 
that their French female friends and English cousins 
get (those who are sent from home to be educated) is 
at a convent of nuns, Madame So-and-So’s Pension de 
Demoiseles, or Mrs. or Miss Somebody's boarding 
school, Man-power to rule schoolgirls is regarded 
abroad as a necessity of our rude democracy, making 
of the average American schoolgirl a hoyden, with 
notions of independence and insubordination, and 
rendering necessary the grim visage and strong arm of 
aman to inspire fear and command obedience. Priestly 
power, too, it must be, for the demon of mischief has 
an open sesame to these *“‘ Female Institutes,” and the 
gift of exorcism is a needed supplement to pedagogal 
authority. What a freak of the American mind is 
this! How unnatural! Olympian law would teach 
us better. The father of the gods, in portioning out 
the mundane work among his subordinate divinities, 
made no such mistake. ‘o be sure he gave Diana a 
bow and arrows, and sent her into the woods to hunt 
small game—hares and rabbits and young stags. He 
enjvined it on her, too, to preserve her independence. 
but she gave it away to the smooth-faced shepherd boy. 
I think this was meant as a satire on a class of Greek 
Women, the prototypes of our modern Sorosis, teach- 
ing them that if they went into the field of politics 

they would be able to work only in a small way, and 
that they would betray the weakness of their sex, and 
their political virtue to the Expymions of the 

- _ But fancy the old god Pan invading Frora’s 

a resent pushing her aside while engaged in expanding 

adie and, with his clumsy fingers, attempting the 

petals Of the pulation. And are not the stamina and 
the rough young female mind far too delicate for 
g of a man? We despise men 
and milliners, ros it deemed less 
young maidens at 

: Ur. Smrrn’s celebrated F, i 
ha: ‘. emale titute to 
ve their minds adorned than to see the belles and 


at 
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dames of Paris crowding the cabinet de toilette of 
Monsieur WoerrtH, the distinguished female costumer, 
to have their persons arrayed ? I remember » at 
the time of the opening of Vassar Female College, an 
elaborate and pretentious report of the committee ap- 
pointed to a plan for conducting this new and 
imposing seat of female learning. I was impressed— 
I may say ety the projected curriculum. It 
was awful. Fancy one of the converted into an 
Atlas, and the world placed on her shoulders. The con- 
tents of the text-books enumerated would crush Mr- 
ERVA’s brain. There were to be nine professors’ chairs, 
all occupied by clerical grey-beards, male muses, under 
whose iron hands the fair pupils were to be trained into 
intellectual athletes. To the usual accomplishments of 
female education so n to grace the female mind, 
was to be added the whole circle of the sciences, and 
all the literary lore which the world contained wus to 
be placed in their young laps. They were to be enabled 
to ** converse” particularly remaember this poetic 
phrase) “with the mighty dead of Rome and of 
Greece, in the languages in which these illustrious 
and poets spoke and wrote,” while with the 
mighty living (so it was intimated) they were to be 
taught to hold equally familiar ¢etes-a-tetes in the usu- 


ally taught modern languages. So highly cultured were 
thane fair students of Vaoens College to be by their 


reverend and learned professors, that a graduate could 
at any time take the place of any one of the muses, 
should she happen to die off. . 

What amused me, on reading this report, was the 
simplicity of its authors. They were enamored of 
their beau ideal, and they honestly believed that it was 
attainable. College boys they knew they could never 
lead to these dizzy heights of Parnassus. They might 
as well have prescribed the labors of HzRcutgs. Bat 
they were going to teach college girls, daughters of 
Mrygrva, whose powers were illimitable. hat Vas- 
sar College is now I know only by reputation. A 
French scholar the other day paid to it a professional 
visit, and with the gallantry of a Frenchman, declared 
that these young ladies, in the several exercises through 
which he conducted them, civilengineering, I presume, 
included, compared favorably with the.pupils of Hole 
Polytechnique in Paris. 1 doubt not the institution 
deserves the high reputation which it has acquired. 
I will nevertheless venture to assert that if Miss Carn- 
ERINE BEECHER could have authority to go there and 
turn out the whole male faculty, and fill their places with 
female teachers of her own selection, this far-famed 
Female College, while it might sink in popularity, would 
rise in real value many degrees. The placing it under 
male government, and the infusing into it so largely the 
male element of instruction, under the idea of making 
the instruction more solid, and giving the institution 
more elevation and dignity, is a capital mistake. It is 
the embrace of Sarmasges and HERMAPHRODITUS in the 
mythological fable, creating a beautiful monster in- 
deed, worthy of the chisel of PraxitizEs to produce 
in marble, but a monster still. IVIs. 


* Our Mail. 


It Workep tue Wronc Way.—You may think that 
in opening your columns to discussion of the lawyer’s 
sphere you have provoked too many commahnications al- 
ready; but if you have space for anything further the follow- 
ing incident may be of interest. It shows the opinion of one 
prominent in both the legal profession and the Church; and 
serves to illustrate some of the difficulties attending every 
attempt to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. I give it as 
nearly as possible as it was related to me a few years since, 
and leave your readers to draw whatever inferences they may: 
The late Simon GREENLIEF, LL.D., occupied a prominent 
position at the Massachusetts bar, and is widely known both 
from his published works and from his long presidency of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society. A gentleman told me 
that once while they were tagether Mr. G. expressed the 
opinion that a lawyer ought never to advocate a side which 
he judged to be wrong. [In reply to a question as to his own 
experience he added: ‘This has always been my rule, and I 
believe it generally works well, although once the result was 
wholly unexpected. I had been engaged to defend a man 
whom, from his account, I believed to be innocent of the 
charges brought against him. The trial commenced, and I 
was prepared to make an earnest defense. As it progressed, 
however, and one witness after another was examined, I 
discovered that my client had deceived me, and so became 
convinced of his guilt. Immediately resolving to have noth- 
ing to do with the trial, I remained silent till all the testi- 
mony on both sides had been heard; and then, when the 
time came for my plea, arose and said, in substance, that I 
should say nothing with reference to the cas. I was thor- 
oughly convinced my client merited severe sentence; judge 
then, of my asto ishment when the jury returned, after a 
brief absence, with the verdict, ‘Not guilty.’ I could say 
nothing, but meeting the foreman of the jury afterward 
sought anexplanation. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘we were quite 
sure of the man’s guilt until you dismissed us without a 
speech. Talking it over in the jury room, we quickly agreed 
that if you were so confident of the man’s acquittal as to be 
willing to leave the case to us without a word, there could 
be no question as to what the verdict should be.’ 

“So,” said Mr. GREENLIEF, “ my refusing to defend the 
man was the very thing which of itself secured his acquittal.” 
E. P. S. 


Dr. Bacon on THE Inpians.—I much regret the inti- 
mation of the author of his intention to say ‘‘no more upon 
this subject.” I consider his article in Tae CHRIsTIAN 
Unstow of April 30th to be more than an equivalent to my- 
self for a whole year’s subscription. When the sympathies 
of Christians are drawn out towards the natives of India or 
the South Sea Islands, I rejoice. When Christian charity 
furnishes physical, mental, and religious assistance to the 
needy freedmen, I also rejoice. But when I remember that 
God’s love is not partial, I long to see the great heart of 
Christianity keep its rhythm with this impartiality. The 
beathen are to be Christ’s inheritance, and Christ is to be 
theirs, and upon Christians is laid the work ,of developing 
into an accomplished fact this promised and forespoken rela- 
tionship. The Indians of our Western plains and moun- 
tains are a part of Christ’s possessions; and the Church of 
Christ, in the power of its Head, must resene them from 
the dominion of barbarism. “Go ye and make.disciples of 
all nations,” is a perpetual commission. ‘‘ The good tidings 
of great joy” brought by the angel to the shepherds were to 
““be to all people.” The Church of our great Christian 
nation has a work at its own door, and has as much need to 
hear what the Spirit saith as did that of lukewarm Laodicea, 
‘+ Be zealous, therefore, and repent.” 

In addition to this imperative claim of eharity, there rests 
upon us as citizens the demand of patriotism. Gur past 

















history as a nation is sullied with the wrongs inflicted upon 
the African race. Do we not all,"as patriots, wish that 


truth did not require the record of the sin of oppression? 
Have not we been indignant at England’s heartlessness in 
her dealings with the natives of India? And will not 
Englishmen think we have failed to cast the beam from our 
own eye when they read of the “‘ extermination of Indians” 
by the American people? Moreover, we have good cause 
for believing that the present Administration is desirous of 
doing justice to the Indians. President Grant does not 
sympathize with the butchery of human beings; and every 
wan who would secure for his country’s history an honora- 
ble record should lift up his voice, not for extermination, 
but for the humanizing influences of Christian civilization. 
Furthermore, we are assured by those who are familiar 
with the subject, that it will cost far less to civilize the 
Indians than to exterminate them. The history of the Sem- 
inole war ought to be carefully studied by those who advo- 
cate extermination. The present condition ofthe Cherokees 
and some other tribes proves the possibility of civilization. 
I sincerely wish Dr. Bacon would continue his valuable 
articles for the enlightenment of the Christian public on 
this important subject. W.N. 


Wise Cuarrry.—Mrs. Stowe’s review of Hedged In, 
and especially the last part of the article, as to what must 
be done to prevent the lapse of so many young girls in our 
large cities, reminded me of a very successful effort in one 
town in Massachusetts to rescue some of these neglected 
ones in the city of Boston. The town of Newton has two 
schools, one for boys and one for girls, supported by the 
efforts of the people of the town. The girls’ school numbers 
about twenty four. They are under the charge of an efficient 
woman, and are kept in the school until they are fourteen 
years of age, and then homes are found for them in good 
families. Twice a year the people of the town hold a festi- 
val of some sort, the proceeds of which help to defray the 
expenses of the two schools. 

The young ladies of one part of the town some time since 
formed themselves into a society to work for this object. I 
think a daughter of Gov. CLAFLIN, who died a year or two 
ago in Rome, was most active in forming this Society. 

Is not this an effort in the right direction which can be 
easily repeated in other towns? Could our young girls, 
who have leisure and the means wherewith to work, have 
any nobler thing to do than so to stretch a helping hand to 
their sisters less favored than themselves? And are there 
not many towns in which the Christian women, young and 
old, would be glad to enter on such a work, if it was only 
suggested to them? I thought perhaps a brief notice of this 
school in THE CHRISTIAN UNION might lead somebody to go 
and do likewise. A. E. J. 


LacearpD WorsHiPers.—Why is it that some peo- 
ple are always late at church? They are at their place of 
business, rain or shine, at the appointed time; but on the 
Sabbath, if they get into their seat half an hour late, they 
think they do well. Suppose that the minister or the organ- 
ist should be late, would there not be a great talk about it? 
But, my friend, is it not your duty to be in your seat when 
the service begins? I suppose if all the chureh should be 
late, they would expect the pastor to be in his place at the 
appointed time. At the evening meeting there are a larger 
number who come in late thanat the services in the church. 
They say, Oh, it is a prayer meeting, we can go in at any 
time. So you can, but you disturd those who come early, 
and annoy the one who has charge of the meeting. Breth- 
ren, try if you cannot be in your places at the appointed 
time. Half-past seven means that, and not eight o’clock. I 
make these suggestions, knowing that if they are complied 
with they will be a benefit to all concerned. 


PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


Marsnati’s Wasuineton.—The following will serve 
to show how the picture is appreciated: ‘The engraving 
was safely received, and it deserves aH the praise it has ever 
received. Accept my thanks for the same. In return, I 
will do whatever I can in gaining you new subscribers.” 


Wenona, Mich. 





Literature and Art. 








ART NOTES. 


—The London Atheneum speaks in very complimentary 
terms of a number of American artists now in Rome, among 
them Miss Hosmer, Miss Fotgy, Mrs. FREEMAN, Mr. 
Roceks and several others. Miss Hosmgris executing a 
full length statue of Marta SopHta, the ex-Queen éf the 
two Sicilies, and is modelling a fireplace for the nouse of an 
English gentleman. This by the way is a goodidea. Why 
should not our cultivated artists design and even execute 
such homely articles as fire-places and the like for house- 
hold use and decoration? MICHAEL ANGELO was not 
above such work, and the fame of BENEVENUTO CELLINI 
is largely due to the exquisite cups and goblets which are 
to-day among the chief treasuresin the great art museums 
of the world. It is a curious fact, however, that the civili- 
zation of the period does not recognize skilled workman- 
ship, even when backed by first-rate designing talent, as 
strictly artistic, and the question naturally arises, how soon 
will our painters turn over their brushes and pallettes te 
workmen while they confine themselves to drawing car- 
toons and making working plans? Already our sculptors do 
this very thing, and we cannot but wonder where it 1s going 
to stop. 


—Mr. Eyrivez is furnishing a series of designs for 
Every Saturday illustrative of noted scenes and characters in 
DICKENS’ works. The first of these was entitled “ SairyGamp 
and Betsey Prigg,” and was a very good realization of the 
well-known tea-drinking scene. The second, which forms 
the cartoon for the current number, shows Mr. Richard 
Swiveller teaching the Marchioness how to play cribbage. 
Both of these cartoons have been very highly praised, espe- 
cially by the Boston press, and in the case of the first one 
we are not disposed to find fault with their opinions. In 
regard to the second, however, we are bound to say that we 
do not recognize the Dick Swiveller of our fancy, in the 
very outlandish figure which here represents him. Dick 
was @ young man of fast tastes, limited means, very keen 
powers of observation, and opportunities which surely must 
have enabled him to present a less outre appearance than is 
given in the picture. We do not doubt that upon occasion 
he could pass himself off as a genuine sporting man, and 
we do not believe that the every-day dress which excited 
the contempt ot Miss Sally Brass was so unpardonable as 
that in which he is here arrayed. Again, the face is not 
familiar; we cannot detect the natural and acquired keen- 
ness, the undercurrent of real good nature, the philanthropy 





\ which led him to take the part of the Marchioness, nor in 
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P his many-sideq 
to draw, and per- 


fact any of the other traits which made y 
character. To be sure such a face is hard 
haps we ought not to expect quite so mu : 
the exaggerated smile, which in this “ rs —— 
“‘beery,” we can scarcely detect an approach to the phisi 
ognomy of the “ Perpetual Grand of the Glorious Appolens.” 
For the rest, the Marchioness is capital, and the ACCessorieg 
of the damp cellar leave nothing to be desired. We onl 
wish that the central figure filled our ideal Picture a ua, 
more perfectly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Hammer and Anvil, the latest and perhaps the 
best of SPrgELHAGEN’s admirable novels, has just been issued 
by Messrs. LeyPott & Hott. 


—In connection with the discussion of the bill in. 
troduced by the English Government into the Honse ot 
Commons, for the abolition of religious tests at the Univer. 
sities, it is mentioned that within the last year five fellows 
of different colleges at Oxford and Cambridge have resigned 
their fellowships, ‘ because, from a point of view quite gj. 
vergent from the Catholic, they had ceased to believe ip 
their hearts the traditional dogmas of Anglicanism,” 


—A recent carricature in Madrid represents Pzry 
dancing on aslack rope, mounted upon swords which he 
uses as stilts; while the partisans of the various factions 
watch him in eager anticipation of his fall. 


—Many of our theological students will be glad to 
learn that an English. translation of MEYER’s Commentary on 
the New Testament is announced in London. It is edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Dickson of Glasgow University, the translator 
of Mommszn's Roman History. 


—Miss Sopnia Dosson Coxrer is engaged in the 
preparation of a historical sketch of the Brahmo Somaj, the 
church of Theists in India, one of whose representatives has 
lately attracted so much attention in England. Miss Cot. 
LET is the author of the article on this subject in the Con. 
temporary Review, @ summary of which was recently given 
in our columns. 


—Prof. Gotpwin SmitH is about to write for the 
College Courant a series of articles reviewing MILL's Subjec. 
tion of Women. 

—In the June number of Hours at Home there will 
be begun a series of hitherto unpublished letters of CHar- 
LOTTE BRONTE. 


—The Harpsrs have just published a new edition of 
Mrits’ Literature, an American work, which has beer 
highly commended both in this country and in England. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—In a paper on the University of the Nineteenth 
Century, read in the Baptist Educational Convention by Dr. 
ANDERSON, occurs this passage: ‘‘It is not enough thats 
teacher be learned; he must be earnest; must love his work 
and love young men; he must enter into an unfeigned syn- 
pathy with them in all their mental and moral life; he must 
pour out upon them the results of his reading, his tnought 
and experience, with unsparing prodigality, torgetful of him- 
selfand his own reputation—even willing, like a true mother, 
to give up his own mental being if he can only see the life of 
other souls springing into power under his hand.” 


—If scientific training is to yield its most eminent 
results, it must be made praetical. That isto say, in ex- 
plaining toachild the general phenomena of nature you 
must, as far as possible, give reality to your teaching by ob- 
ject lessons. In teaching him botany, he must handle the 
plants and dissect the flowers for himself. In teaching him 
physics and chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him 
with information; but you must be careful that what he 
learns he knows of his own knowledge. Don’t be satisfied 
with telling him that a magnet attractsiron. Let him see 


-| that it does; let him feel the pull of the one upon the other 
| for himself. And especially tell him that it is his duty to 


doubt until he is compelled, by the absolute authority of 
nature, to believe that which is written in books. Pursue 
this discipline carefully and conscientiously, and you may 
make sure that however scanty may be the measure of infor- 
mation which you have poured into his mind, you have cre- 
ated in him an ween ' habit of priceless value in prac- 
- ‘ it Hilly War —— 
va" iter the Nation, on The Cincinnati 
Lesson, J. P. T. notes two mistakes made by the Bible 2d- 
vocates in that case—mistakes which all who desire to pre 
serve for Christianity its conceded influence over public 
opinion and legislation, should avoid in future. The first 
mistake he considers to be that of confounding Christian 12- 
fluence in and upon the State, with legislation by the Beate, 
avowedly in the interest of Christianity, by its authority 
a religion, and for the support of that authority im the com- 
munity. The power of Christianity to affect the State for 
good, he goes on to say, depends upon its adhering to the 
line of its founder as “a kingdom not of this world.” ane 
subtle, unorganized influence, by its ethical snd spirtu 
principles, Christianity may pervade every department of 
society—the family, the school, the State—and 50 make a 
nation Christian in spirit, tone, customs, laws, without 
ance attempting to formulate itself into the civil code. It 
may thus enter almost unchallenged into the whole constl- 
tution of society. ‘But whenever the attempt is made to 
embody its precepts in specific laws, or to compel 8 regard 
for Christianity by legislation, then the secular arm 1s al 
voked te do what belongs only to spiritual agencies; and are 
ligion, whose beauty and strength lie in its appeals to the oe 
telligence ana the affections, is placed in the false attitude << 
coercion by physical means. No Christian’s faith cat oblig 
him to secure its ascendency by false methods of enfores 
ment. The other mistake was that of subjecting religion 
the test of majorities. The advocates of Bible reading > : 
schools have fallen into this dangerous fallacy: they el : 
for the religion of the majority, the consciences of the a 
jority, the best book of the majority. Leaving out of "¥° : 
the fact that religious faith and conviction caD never < 
question of majorities, but must rest with the conscience : 
the individual, it is dangerous to put the argument for 
religion where the fluctuations of a popular vote my ~ 
vert it at the next election. If we would preserve Out awl 
mon schools from Roman Catholic control, and all sects? od 
perversion, we must be careful not to use the temporary a 
vantage of a local majority to enforce upoD Jews, tae 
ists, and Rationalists the reading of King Jaxas’ Ve™ 
as a religious ceremony for opening the school. a. 
this bringing the Bible question to the polls is 8 — 
precedent of religious strife as an element iD political osi- 
tests. Nothing would so embitter polities as thesm™ 
ties of religion; and to transfer these to the field of polit 
action is to prepare for the next generation a war of 


more fierce and deadly than the war of States. 
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BOOKS. 
? : D ey. Illus- 

Tuite Country Tomer Gr mos. TTovp. Hartford: 

trate rd Publishing Co. (By subscription.) 1870. 

Nobody who has to do with country-life, whether as 
the amateur owner of a country seat or the cultivator 
of a garden patch, can make a much more judicious 
investment than in this work. Its author justly de- 
scribes it as ‘gy practical book by a practical man, 
aan it treats of every branch of rural economy, with 
the thoroughness of an observant, self-reliant agricul- 
turist, and with the clear perception of what it is 
important to dwell upon, and how it may be most clear- 
ly set forth, acquired by editorial writing on these top- 
ics in such journals as the Working Farmer, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the American Agriculturist, and oth- 
ers of that class. Mr. Topp has thrown his instruc- 
tions partly into the form of autobiography, giving his 
own experience in commencing, with a very small cap- 
ital, the arrangement of a farm ; and from such small 
beginnings we follow him upwards to a thoroyghly 
complete country place well-appointed in all the most 
modern agricultural appliances. In the matter of 
house-building, for instance, there is complete and ex- 
act information concerning technical terms, the selec- 
tion of sites, the relative position of farm buildings, 
the platting of a farm, the disposition of trees, the 
preparations for building, the estimates of cost and ar- 
rangements of contracts, cellar-building, ventilation, 
farming, selection of timber, etc., etc. ,—all applicable 
to houses of a variety of grades in size, cost, and styles, 
and, we should judge, quite explicit enough to war- 
rant a builder in dispensing with the costly services of 
a professional aychitect. The other fittings of a farm 
are as well treated as the house—outbuildings, wells, 
the selection of crops and their preparation, horticul- 
ture, pomology, grape and berry culture, the breeding 
of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry. The large 
range of the book might not be a recommendation, but 
that every part appears to be thoroughly done by aman 
who knows himself and his powers too well to get be- 
yond his depth. Altogether, we should have little hes- 
itation in venturing the assurance that, to any agricul- 
iurist who will master its teachings the work will 
repay its cost a thousand fold. 
Night-Scenes in the Bible. By the Rev. Danier 

Marcu, D. D. Philadelphia: Zeigler & McCurdy. 

1870. 


This work is elegantly printed in large type, and em- 
bellished with a large number of mezzotint engravings. 
The author has made his selections of scenes from the 
whole range of Scripture, embracing such as The Last 

fight of Sodom ; Jacob at Bethel ; The Last Night of 
Israel in Egypt; The Feast of Belshazzar; Jesus’ 
Night on the Mountain; The Night of Agony ; and 
ending with Vo Night in Heaven. In all, there are 
twenty-six of these monographs. The fundamental 
idea seems to be to illustrate the struggles and trials of 
men of God. under various experiences, or their con- 
flicts with the world’s wickedness, and at the same time 
to give a vividness to the Scripture narration by gath- 
ering all the facts bearing on each incident. In ac- 
complishing his purpose he shows a very ready power 
of bold description, with much cleverness in the use of 
historical contrasts and parallels. His insight into hu- 
man nature, however, hardly corresponds in ability 
with the rest, and he seems to miss, at times, the real 
significance of the night-struggle which he is deline- 
ating. This work will be read by many with great 
interest. It is eminently calculated to have a large 
popular circulation, to gain the attention of many who 
are careless in their reading of the Bible, and to 
awaken anew appreciation and respect for the rich 
historical scenes therein described, often in bare out- 
line, 

L. Strawberry Hil. 
Il. Brother and Sister. 
Ill, Who is my Neighbor? Boston: D. Lornrop & 
Co. 1870. 
IV. Little Happy Heart. 
V. Blind Jakey. 

VI. Lucy's Fair, Boston: AMERICAN Tract Soctr- 

; TY. 1870. 

VIL. Theo. Gray's First Years out of School. New 

York: Prorgsranr EpiscopaL Sooirty FOR 

THE Promotion oF EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

1870. 

Christiana Hatherley's Childhood. New York: 
; American Sunpay Scuoot Union. 1870. 
IX. New Question Books on Prayer. Parts I and II. 


at Sunday-school scholar of the day has an insatia- 
1€ appetite for new books, to which those named 
oa are an offering. Strawberry Hill is by the author 
ro gn, Luttrell, a favorite Sunday-school book, and, 
re : smbodacts excellent teachings under an attrac- 
diane, We must object, however, to the habit 
bist ~ author has of spelling Charley with an ‘‘ie.” 
mo enough to spell all feminine names in this 
Pe “ we hope the boys may be spared. Brother 
“ae is one of the ** Starlight Series,” and is a 
Seas ry the Society for Promoting Christian 
Who = ge. : It is by the author of Upward Longing. 
Societ my Neighbor ? from the London Religious Tract 
saat ne somewhat more staid in its style than is 
Petheee ¢ our American Sunday-school literature, and 
ph ‘anu very reason may meet the wants of 
Seka faders. The books of the American Tract 
ak Bf mre always neat and attractive in appearance, 
ea for ro style in which they are published is an 
library tat avor, where they are wanted for a school 
Blind 7 i. 1 Happy Heart is by Mrs. J. D. CuaPiin, 

mi md by Crara Dorey, and Lucy’s Fair by 
Tract en The Sunday-schoal books of the 
rowel lety are eminently good, so good in fact that 
nanmael pt to fall into the serious fault of painting too 

Y Saint-like children, whose prototypes we have 





=e 


VIL. 


ter. Parents and teachers may be sure that nothing 
morally bad will pass the censor of the Society's press, 
but it seem to us that more touches of nature are better 
even in juvenif literature. We must, however, except 
from these strictures Blind Jakey, which contains some 
boy talk, and makes its characters more true to nature 
than do some of its companion books. ‘“K. M.,” the 
author of Theo Gray's First Years out of School, died, 
as the preface informs us, before she could complete 
the work, and the last chapters were written by a friend 
to whom she had given a sketch of her plan. The 
story is an interesting one, with enough, and we think 
not too much, of Protestant Episcopalianism in its com- 
position. Christiana Hatherley is an unaffected little 
English story of child-life, reprinted from a London 
edition. 

The New Question Books on Prayer, by the Rev. J. 
M. Dow, are too confessional. We think that the Lord 
alone has the right to ask such questions as are here 
made public in print, and that He will suggest them to 
every one according to individual need. All the above 
mentioned books, excepting the two last, are illustrated, 
and the prices may be feund in the list of books 
received. 


I. Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. With 
notes, maps, etc. By Arsert Harkness, LL. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

II. The First Book of Botany. By Exiza A. You- 
mans. The same. 

The words Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres etc., 
carried us back so effectually to the days when, with 
the aid of Levgrerrt’s Lezicou, we hammered away at 
that very difficult bit of Latin, that we were not at first 
disposed to look with favor upon this new edition of 
Caesar. Viewing it, however, so far as possible with 
an impartial eye, we are inclined to think that the au- 
thor has done a good thing even when considered from 
the schoolboy’s point of view. The type is clear, the 
map excellent, the notes full and judicious, and the vo- 
cabulary sufficient for the purpose. Teachers will un- 
questionably approve this edition, and the pupils—well, 
they may be thankful for better type, paper and press- 
work than were extant a quarter of a century ago. 

The First Book of Botany is intended to cultivate the 
observing powers of children, leading them by easy and 
interesting lessons into one of the most fascinating 
studies of nature. Abundant illustrations explain and 
simplify the context, and altogether the book seems 
well calculated to accomplish the end for which it is 
designed. In addition to the class book, a preface and 
an essay at the end contain some valuable suggestions 
for teachers, and some just criticism on existing meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp and’ Other Stories. By Fr. 
Bret Harte. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
1870. 

We do not claim originality when we say that Amer- 
ican fiction is excellent rather in incident and descrip- 
tion, than in delineation of character and life. We 
have some notable exceptions among our authors, and 
one of the freshest and most readable is Mr. Harre, 
whose stories of life in California, Messrs. Fizrps & 
Osaoop have collected under the above title. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp, which is the first story 
of the series, is in our opinion the best in the book, al- 
though we notice that the publishers’ reviewer,in the At- 
lantic Monthly, gives the preference to Zhe Outcasts of 
Poker Fiat. Both are good, both are pathetically humor- 
ous, and both are eminently characteristic of the author’s 
peculiar style, which shows us the mode of life which 
existed in the gulches and placers of California in the 
early years of the gold fever, and which may still be 


River. Mr. Harte has a knack of touching the most 
unpromising subjects’ with a genuine appreciation 
which gives them a beauty—almost a religion of their 
own, and yet by no means clothes vice in an attractive 
garb. The few allusions to a future state, with possi- 
bilities of rewards and punishments, will not, perhaps, 
bear analysis according to the strictest construction of 
orthodox theology, but we think it must be a very weak 
brother or sister whose morals will be injured by read- 
ing these capital stories. 


Minnesota As It Is in 1870. By J. W. MoCriune. St. 

Paul: The Author. 1870. : 

We hardly know where to begin in noticing this 
book, which gives an account of that wonderful State 
of Minnesota, containing 84,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, thousands of lakes, several thousand miles of 
rivers, and nearly 600 miles of railroad, now in opera- 
tion. Every one has read of the inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil and park-like beauty of the alternating prai- 
ries, oak openings, lakes, and forests which make up 
this most attractive portion of the West. Mr. MoCiune’s 
book is open to one very serious objection. Itis a 
dangerous book to place in the hands of Eastern young 
men. Even as we look over its pages here at our desk 
we are conscious of a longing for that glorious exhil- 
aration which comes only with such air as one breathes 
in Minnesota, an air which is at once a stimulant and 
a tonic, and which has saved the life of many an inva- 
lid whose lungs have worn themselves out in an une- 
qual contest with the dampness and variableness of our 
Eastern climate. Persons who think of going ‘‘ out 
West” should see this book before deciding where to 
‘“‘gettle.” Address J. W. MoCtune, St. Paul, enclos- 
ing $1 25, with 50 cents extra for a map. 
A Race for a Wife. By Hawtey Smarr. 

D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

An English story has especial charms for some cis- 
Atlantic readers, especially if it introduces them into 
those aristocratic circles which are so attractive to out- 
siders because of their exclusiveness. The novel before 
us is by no means powerful, is not very exciting, and 
does not rank with the very best light literature of the 


New York: 





never been so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to encoun- 


seen in the remote diggings at White Pine and Wind |. 


tified in sparing the time. The characters and scenes 
are English, and the plot turns upon a technicality of 
English law, and upon the result of a horse race in 
which the principal characters are pecuniarily interest- 
ed. 








THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SO- 

CIETY. 
——_~>—_- 
The eminently successful season of the Phiharmonic 
Society, under the able guidance of its President, Pro. 
fessor Doremus, terminated on the evening of May 7. 
The musical attractions throughout the season present 
ed by the Society were of unusual excellence, especial- 
ly in that essential department of a truly successful and 
popular programme, viz., piano forte playing; much 
attention having been devoted to that most favored of 
concert instruments by the direction, which succeeded 
in obtaining the assistance of the most justly celebrated 
exponents of piano forte music of the highest classical 
character, whether in solos or concertos with orchestra. 
We need only name Miss Anna Mehlig, Miss Alide 
Topp, and Mr. 8. B. Mills, who may be justly styled 
classical representative pianists of the day. These 
great artists, as on every other occasion where their 
efforts have been subjected to close and trenchant ana- 
lytical criticism, felt that their names and reputation 
were at stake, and, much depending on the quality of 
the instrument on which they performed, invariably 
selected the Grand Pianos of Steinway & Sons, as 
those above all others most affluently filling all the exi- 
gencies and requirements of their art. No other in- 
struments were used throughout the Philharmonic sea- 
son, and their unsurpassed excellence was manifested 
alike to the audience generally, the musical dilettanti, 
and the art critics who so thoroughly indorsed their 
merits. It would have been next to impossible to ex- 
pose a piano forte toaseries of more exacting tests 
than the instruments of Messrs. Steinway & Sons were 
subjected to, or to imagine a more complete success 
than they achieved; nor is it to be wondered at that 
artists who invariably preferred them for their private 
use should do so on great public occasions.—W. Y. 
Tribune. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_~.—_— 


C. S. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—The Human Body, (Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders.) From the French of A. 
LE Pitevr. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 256. Price $1 50. 
Froude’s History of England. Volumes IX. and X. 
Popular edition. 12mo. Price $1 25 per volume. 

T. ELLWoop ZELL, New York.—The Popular “Encyclopedia. 
Nos. XXLX. and XXX. 

JAMES MILLER, New York. The New Fashioned Girl, A 
Story of To-day. 

Leypotpt & Ho.t, New York.—Hammer and Anvil. A 
Novel. By FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 
691. Price-$2 Ov. 

NATIONAL ‘TEMPERANCE Society, New York.—Jug-Or-Not. 
By J. McNatk Wricut. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 346. 
Price $1 25. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York.—The Nations 
Around. By A. KEary. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 331. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Lothair. By the Rt. 
Honorable B. DISRAELI. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 371. 


We have also received the current numbers of the follow- 
ing publications: 

The Spirit of Missions—The Musical Bulletin—The Stand- 
ard—Deutches-Amerrkanisches Conversations Lexicon—Demo- 
rest's Illustrated Monthly—The Edinburgh Review—Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine. New York. Littell's Living Age, No. 
1354— The Radical. Boston. Reformed Presbytervan Advo- 
cate—The Evangelical Repository—The Printer’s Circular— 
The Philadelphia University Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
geru—The Medical and Surgical Reporter. Philadelphia. 
The Christian Record. Bedford, Ind. The Overland Month- 
ly. San Francisco. The Laws of Life. Danville, N. Y. 
Lhe Church Independent. Laverte, Ind. Lhe Independent 
Monthly. Greensburg, Ind, Zhe Amervan Sunday-School 
Worker. St. Louis. 











Educational. } 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Latics, 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school. French the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars 
sent on request. MR, & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 











School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 
BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 





Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Legislature of New York. 


This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every tacility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 


and Christian culture. Home comforts. 


A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Normal Music School of Six Weeks. 


(July 20th to August 3lst), at Florida, Orange Co., N- Ye, 
with the following corps of teachers : 


Dr. LOWELL MASON, Mr. GEO. J. WEBB, of Boston ; 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, the Pianist; Mr. CHESTER G. AL- 
LEN, and sevesal others. For circulars apply to 


THEO. F. SEWARD, 
Principal, Orange, N. J. 


Meadville Theological School. 


itarian. Educates ministers—gives $160 a year to worthy bene- 
a. Begins August 29th. Write A. A. LIVERMORE, 





Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 





THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers 
advanced Systematic Education in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE, with French and German. 


Circulars sent, on application to Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, 
Conn. 





Highland Institute for Young Ladies, 
PETERSHAM, Mass. 


$250 per year. Summer Term begins April 27th, 1870. Send for 
Circular. Rev. J. SHEPARDSON. 








ie Fort Edward C Institute. 
pring Term, March Mth. Fall Term t. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. “Studentestnines shane thee Best sus- 
tained boarding woe in the State. Address 

JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Entrance Examinations, Monday, June 6, and Thursday, September 
29. Requisites :—Age, 16 years; a good English education, Algebra to 
Quadratics, and Plane Geometry. Courses:—Civil, Mechanical, and 
pee agg my t epee : See and Science pod 
ra 5 u) Programe of Co ° 
SAMUEL KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, — Ba i ht 








**‘ American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 

Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 

To represent Teachers who seek positions : 

To give parents information of good Schools; 

To sell, rent, and exch School Properties. 

r years have proved it efficient in uring “* THE RIGHT 

TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SC ERHORN-A ML 

Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. J a 











CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART 


MARSHALL’S 


“Honsehold Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 





The Publishers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, fiom STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenwum,—a Pilate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS#efor the use of canvassers tor this 
paper. Whea originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modcrn—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagunt encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. li was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por- 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowiedged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is ulready the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it bas in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blankct-sucets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington’ and his 
‘*¢ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex- 
tracts trom which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving ot sume work 
of his (Dore’s). 

“‘ Thursday, 28 October, '69. 

“‘T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valueI 
attach to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind 
as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes: that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will bea real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your4wo able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “‘ Nationa} 
Academy of Design.” 


“I am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has combined force and deleacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the aoeg original, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

. ‘* BROOKLYN, March, 1870. 
Poridiat Goevatinge nor ts there ony probabitity thai will ever 
Teaser bens ossessed himself of ‘ Marshall's Wash ington’ 
senktaicreses ne sto 2 oe LAD seca 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 


“ The head ot Washington, engrayed by Mr. Marshall from the 
oclebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 


rt of Engraving, and a very 
to me a remarkable specimen. of the A a D SPARKS.” 


exact representation of the original. A 
From F. O. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“It is, beyond all question, the ast Fcoee ongraced io, lest yet 

oduced in this country, as well as the finest copy 0 OT 
trait I have ever seen. F. U: C, DARLEY. 

f From EDWARD EVERETT. 


‘eo cent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It Radeon pot an, N othing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless ori inal, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 


—_—<_——- 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subsoriber for The Christian Union at $3, 


will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. ; 


J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 





Meadville, Pa. 





day. It is however readable enough, if one feels jus- 


39 Park Row; New York. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Adwance. 


PosTaGE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
sabseriber’s post-office. istene on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

RecEIPts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a pe be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time yd sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








All Subscribers will be presented with oom of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall’s Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
ean give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one ot the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, separ cont, discount. 
of Agate space. _ | Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 

ing page, # cents per line, of | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
Agate space. Cuts, doubie rates. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make coatracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 








GENERAL AGENTS 


North Wisd-Socnnane & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 

to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements, and to arrange 

with eanvassing a,ents on the same terms as those given at the 

Pablication Office in New York. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


The Rey. GEo. Happock of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
says in a letter: ‘“‘ You cannot be expected to follow 
up all the things good, bad, and inditferent which are 
constantly being said about you, but from the fact 
that Spiritualists very generally claim you 
I should be glad to receive from you a denial of 
these statements, if they are not correct,” 

We reply, categorically, that we are not believers 
in Spiritualism, neither in the spiritual origin of 
the phenomena, nor in the religious teachings which 
are propagated in the books and papers issued in 
the interest of this new sect. 

We have no reason to think that intentional de- 
ception is practiced, and in the comparatively few 
cases in which we have been spectators of the spir- 
itual phenomena, we are sure that there was neither 
collusion nor deception, 

The various explanations which have been 
given of the unquestionable phenomena that are 
developed through mediums, have never at all sat- 
isfied us. The cheap allegations that it is a pure 
illusion, that it isa fraud, that it isthe magnetic 
reflex of the thoughts and feelings of persons pres- 
ent, are just as unsatisfactory as the belief that it 
springs trom the action of intelligent disembodied 
spirits. We wait patiently for light upon this very 
curious, and, as we regard it, very important de- 
partment of facts. We expect that light from sci- 
ence. When it comes, we shall know something 
more of the possibilities of the human mind, but 
very little more, we suspect, of the great invisible 
realm beyond. We frankly admit that we long to 
believe in Spiritualism—but cannot. We not only 
do not resist evidence and conviction, but we rather 
solicit belief. Who does not wish with all his soul 
that it might prove true, that windows were opened 
into the other world, through which we might 
commune with the disembodied ? 

But what shall one do? After seeing, listening, 
pondering, belief does not come, and the case grows 
worse, and not better. 

We cannot be so tolerant of the literature of Spir- 
itualism as we are of the phenomenology. It is the 
most hopeless waste of sentimentalism, the most ex- 
traordinary effusion of fancy, futile philosophy, and 

maudlin religiousness, and in the most extraor- 
dinary quantity, that ever broke loose upon the 
world. 

It would be humiliating to believe that dying 

eg to amr Soul such a backset as the revelations 

desnaieaee manifest. After the growth and 

0 ththit Ghae venty years in the flesh, it is hard 

at one is doomed in the other life to 














er, that we may possess in peace the good fortiine 


_| bear in patience their special educational burdens, 


A PARABLE, AND ITS APPLICATION. 
—_— »——. 


Unto a certain family of brothers there fell a 
goodly tnheritance in a far country. And the broth- 
ers said one to another, “Lo, now, let us go up togeth- 


wherewith the Lord hath blessed us.” 
struck hands, saying, ‘“ We will go.” 
Then laying upon their only beast of burden the 
bread and water needful for their daily sustenance, 
they took each upon his own shoulders such other 
things as they should need by the way, or desire in 
the land whither they were going, and [set out to- 
gether. 

So they journeyed for many days, each with his 
own, and all rejoicing in their common brotherhood, 
their common possessions, and the hope of the in- 
heritance that awaited them at their journey’s end. 
But the way was long and weary. And it chanc- 
ed that as they toiled through a wilderness, they be- 
came oppressed by the burdens they had taken upon 
themselves to carry. They each began to look covy- 
etously upon the patient bearer of their common 
goods, and would fain ease his shoulders by taking 
therefrom some portion of his goods and adding 
them to the burden of their already heavily-laden 
beast. 

At last, the elder brother seized a favorable op- 
portunity and laid upon the beast a portion of his 
burden. The other brothers murmured, but suffer- 
ed him. Soon another brother did likewise, and 
then another, and another, each transferring to the 
beast some portion of his burden, until the poor an- 
imal groaned with his unwonted load. 

Yet the brothers were not satisfied. As their 
burdens were lightened, they became more and more 
clamorous for further relief, each regarding only his 
own weariness, and jealous lest his brother’s relief 
should be greater than his own. And as each sought 
to lay upon the beast more and more of his own 
goods, even though it should compel the casting 
away of some portion of his brother’s goods, they 
all forgot the weakness of their beast, their common 
necessities, their common brotherhood, and strove 
one with another. 

Meanwhile the unlucky beast, buffeted on all 
sides and borne down with a fast increasing burden, 
stumbled by the way-side and fell dead, bursting 
the water-bags in his fall. 

Then the unhappy brothers, mad with their loss 
and unable to pursue their journey, fought over 
the remnant of their possessions, dissipated their sub- 
stance, and there, almost within sight of their unat- 
tainable inheritance, perished miserably in the wil- 
derness. 

Behold the history of the public ‘schools, and the 
fate which will surely overtake them and the wrang- 
lers over them, unless all parties shali cease to press 
their particular wants upon them, and consent to 


So they 


committing to the schools such duties as shall sub- 
serve the common needs of all. 

The shuffling policy of our politicians in the mat- 
ter of sectarian appropriations, and their persistent 
refusal to meet the issue squarely, make it necessary 
to keep the subject constantly before the people. 
The principles at stake and the interests involved 
must be reviewed continually, however monotonous 
the repetition may seem. And lest the bearings of 
the question be lost in a wilderness of discussion, 
there must be a continual recurrence to the base-line 
of the matter, the actual purpose and capacity ot 
the schools. What the schools are, what they are 
for, and whom they are for, are too frequently lost 
sight of in discussions concerning the proper policy 
to be pursued in and for them; and the discussions 
in consequence result in little else than rhetoric and 
bad feeling. 

The circumstances of the people’s journey educa- 
tionward have been such as to complicate the case 
of the schools from the very first. At the outset 
there was, indeed there could be, no perfect adjust 
ment of burdens. No one could tell what was or 
what would be wanted. So, like inexperienced 
travelers, the schools set out laden with many things 
that seemed of absolute necessity to all, but which 
turned out to be of limited use or positive hin- 
drance; many necessary things were left behind; 
and not a few things of general need were discovered 
by the way. A continual shifting of burdens be- 
came necessary in consequence, giving rise to con- 
troversies that still threaten the peace and perpetu- 
ity of the schools, These controversies are not to be 
settled by majorities or precedents; but by mutual 
concession, Christian liberality, and a willingness on 
the part of all to forego personal desires for the 
general good. 

The time may come when it will be expedient 
and proper for the State to consider the claims of 
classes for special favors in the matter of education. 
But that time has not yet arrived, nor will it arrive 
until after the common educational needs of the 
people have been provided for. The questions that 
need consideration now are not so much what things 
are desired by class A or class B, or whether the de- 
sires of the one class are more or less reasonable than 
those of the other; but how many and which of 
the elements of education indispensable to all, are 
the schools able to provide and the pupils able to 





Semi-idiocy,. 





and the capacity of the pupils be increased. 
No secondary objects should be suffered to divert 
the schools from the one great work ghey have be- 
fore them to do, and that is the providing for all 
the children of the community those elements of 
learning, and incidentally that preliminary training, 
needful for intelligent citizenship—a work that they 
have never yet been fully able to perform. 

The common schools—to sustain the figure of the 
parable—are the bearers of a common burden, the 
instruction which all require, and all may share in, 
whatever may be their social status, or their relig- 
ious proclivities. © . 
So much it is possible for them to provide with 
safety, but no more. This constitutes their full bur- 
den, and, as things now are, more than exhausts their 
capacity. No persons or class of persons, therefore, 
should be suffered to impose on them anything else, 
no matter how valuable that thing may seem to be. 
And if there be found in the burden of the schools 
anything that should not be there—or, what is the 
same thing, anything that all can not conscien- 
tiously consent to put there—justice no less than 
sound policy demands that it be stricken off. That 
this ruling might exclude from the schools some 
things secular as well as religious—studies that pro- 
mote the interests of limited classes, or satisfy the 
religious desires of particular sects—gives just cause 
for complaint to no one. So long as the schools are 
unable to supply all the ‘common educational neces- 
sities of the people, no one has a right to complain 
of their not providing for his special, wxcommon 
wants, however important he may deem them to be. 
And the exclusion of any sort of work, or any class 
of subjects, from the work of the public schools, 
does not in the least degree array the State against 
such teaching, as some argue. There are many 
things that, for one reason or another, the State 
cannot provide for in the common schools—ship- 
building, for example, or shoe-making ; and it would 
be no more absurd to claim that the State should 
provide for the instruction of the shoemaker’s son 
in his father’s craft, than that it should provide for 
the instruction of the Romanist’s son, or the Prot- 
estant’s son, in his father’s religion: while the le- 
gal objections to teaching trades would be as 
nothing in comparison with those which hold against 
teaching religion. 








RELIGIOUS AFFECTATION. 


We often hear affectation condemned in a 
tone which seems to imply that nothing is easier 
than to avoid it, and, nothing so utterly con- 
temptible as to “act a part.” On the contrary, 
we think that to act unnaturally is one of the 
most natural weaknesses of human nature. We 
are all more or less prone to imitation; therefore are 
we constantly saying or doing that which is less our 
own than another’s. We are all, ina measure, de- 
sirous of meeting general expectation; therefore is 
it that we often unconsciously conform rather to the 
popular wish than to promptings within us. We 
are all somewhat mechanical at times in our 
thoughts; therefore da we fall into habits of speech 
and manner which have no flavor of our real selves, 
To expect a person to be wholly and exclusively 
himself, is to expect of him a kind of originality 
which is hardly possible in a finite being. 

There is, however, an exaggerated form of affec 
tation which amounts to hypocrisy, and deserves 
the utmost censure. When we consciously imitate, 
and then strive to pass off the imitation as native 
simplicity; when we pay such deference to others 
as to disobey conscience; when we abjure our birth- 
right of freedom, and become like machines whose 
motions are as fixed as their own component parts; 
then are we guilty of that sin of sins which Christ 
denounced more severely than he did any transgres- 
sion forbidden in the decalogue. 


all the commandments. 

It involves the spirit of self-glory which would set 
up another God than JEnovan., The clergyman 
who, anxious for reputation, leads listeners to think 
more of him who utters prayer than of Him to whom 
it is addressed, has not learned “by heart” the first 
lesson of that schoolmaster which brings men to 
Christ. 

Cant makes unto itself likenesses of many things in 
heaven, earth, and hell, and ends in making obeis- 
ance to them as worthy of worship. The symbols 
of extreme ritualism are but a repetition of the fool- 
ish attempts to represent to the eye of sense that 
which can be only spiritually discerned. The very 
existence of such symbols tends to idolatry. The 
graven images of the heathen were at first intended 
for symbols merely, and the semi-idolatrous prac- 
tices of the Roman Church point in the same di- 
rection. 

Cant is notoriously the occasion of taking God’s 
name in vain. Prayers full of addresses to Deity, 
unmeaning, because unfelt ; perfunctory allusions to 
a Divine Providence which is not revered in the 
conduct of life; flippant quotations of Holy Writ; 
these are all violations of the third commandment 
of the law. 

The same spirit of affectation sets up a seventh 
day sanctimoniousness, which is a profanation of 
the day of rest. It gives countenance to the theory 





receive; and how may the capacity of the schools 





that man was made for the Sabbath ; that God must 





It is noticeable that cant is in reality a breach of 
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be worshiped because he needs the homage of 
man, iter the creature can thereby make com. 
pensation for neglecting the Creator i 
week. Suring the 
It teaches a child to say “Corban,” to render in- 
sincere excuses for disobedience to parents, 

It leads men into those false relations with each 
other from which come misconception and st 
often ending in anger and bloody death.’ 

It so deforms behavior that the attitude of the 
sexes to each other becomes fatally deceitful ; it 
blinds true love, gives spur to false love, leads men 
and women into unhappy marriages, teaches them to 
trifle with the most sacred feelings of their nature. 
It lowers and limits the influence of genuine good. 
ness by casting suspicion upon its value, Hypocrisy 
is a dishonest system of legal tender, by means of 
which a multitude of assumed virtues are circulated 
on thg basis of a few real graces, a system that con- 
fuses and unsettles the popular estimate of soliq 
worth. It robs man of a priceless treasure—belief 
in the existence of exalted character, 

It is quite unnecessary to show that hypocrisy is a 
lie. 

It is as closely connected with covetousness as are 
robbery and theft. God made man upright, self-re. 
liant, ambitious to develop his own powers, but he 
has sought out the inventions of borrowing, beg. 
ging, and stealing. Each is led by an inordinate 
desire to be other than the individual he is, May 
reaches the height of covetousness when he desires 
not so much his neighbor’s goods as his neighbor's 
character—to appropriate it in some other way 
than by self-culture. : 
Thus is insincerity the sum of all transgression, 
But so subtle are its advances, and so strong 
its hold upon human nature, that the Christian 
finds himself compelled to be always on the 
watch and under arms to resist it. They who, 
as PAUL says, “have put off the old man and his 
deeds,” need to be exhorted to “lie not one to an- 
other.” When the conscience has been fully aroused 
to the enormity of direct deceit, it yet often slum- 
bers under the mask of false behavior. We doubt if 
PETER would have again thrice denied his Lord in 
the hour of peril, but he did dissemble for fear of 
the Jews, thinking to serve religion by pretended 
conformity to a custom which he had really rejected. 
There are many who, like him, would be ready to 
face persecution for Christ’s salve, who act falsehood 
in the prayer-meeting or in the pulpit, after the 
manner of him who at Antioch sought to build 
again the things which he had destroyed. 

When, for the sake of “sustaining the meeting,” 
some brother “makes” a prayer which, however 
reverent in expression, and appropriate in petition, 
is yet not the genuine outpouring of his own pres- 
ent feeling, he is doing himself more harm than oth- 
ers good, he is doing evil that good may come. 
When a preacher who has the gift of ready speech, 
allows his tongue to trip along over sacred themes 
without a conscientious weighing of his language, 
without a prayerful consideration of the wants to 
which he assumes to minister, he is sowing the 
seeds of insincerity. But he will have special need 
to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees when he 
finds himself tempted to make artificial exactions, 
and set forth a Gospel born of subtle intellectual dis- 
tions. 

Every Christian has an’ ideal towards which he 
must strive, but he commits a grievous error when 
he bears himself as if he had already attained. It 
is thinking of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think that often leads us to simulate 
graces. .We often profess too much. Thinking 
what we desire to be, we fall into the self-pleasing 
habit of supposing that such we are. But when the 
world looks on, and sees how much our Christianity 
consists of assumed virtue, of words not embodied 
in deeds, of professions not even always bearing the 
stamp of downright earnestness, what wonder that 
it says, “All religion is cant; there is nothing 
higher than decent morality under the sun!” 


rife, 








THE ConTacion of UNBELIEF.—The final obje 
tion of our Roman Catholic brethren to our commo? 
school system is that they cannot conscientiously 
expose their children to the danger of becoming 
fidels, : 

But does a child faithfully trained at home and in 
the Sunday-school, a child consecrated to God 
baptism, a child knowing the Holy Scriptures which 
are able to make him wise unto salvation, child 
prayed for and taught to pray, a child before er 
is set a godly, parental example, become an 10 d 
because Grammar is taught separately from the ase 
chism, and Arithmetic apart from the Lord’s Prayer: 
It is not so with us Protestants at any rate. 

It is true that the children of faithful Christi” 
parents meet in the public schools many who are less 
favored than they in the matter of home educatio®: 
But their risk in so doing is only their initiation 
into life; a risk which they must run sooner OF later, 
and which, like exposure to measles and whoop!?& 
cough, however much to be dreaded by fond p& 
rents, it is better to encounter in childhood than » 
adult years. Doubts must come sometime t0 — 
thinking soul, and it is better that some of oo 
should come at that period when parental faith ait 
the opportunity of watching symptoms and é, 
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ministering antidotes than all together at that try: 
ing time when a young person is thrown upon the 
world by the exigencies of a livelihood and the 
preaking up of the family. 

Christians live in the midst of a perverse getera- 
tion. If they are to shine there as lights they nust 
learn little by little to withstand its temptations. 
To rear a child in utter ignorance of everything but 
the air of the household and of the church,and 
then, as must needs be, to expose it suddenly to 
draughts of worldliness, is the very surest way te en- 
feeble its spiritual vigor and to fasten upon it the 
contagion of infidelity. 

It is better to fortify the constitution than te at- 
tempt to avoid the all-pervading air. 








ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


Many of our journals are on the wrong track—so 
much so that one often feels that they ought to be 
switched, and that it would not be a public calami- 
ty if they should be utterly wrecked. They start 
from their depots every morning with a train of 
sensationalisms, everything dished in that style, and 
seasoned with personalities which violate all that is 
sacred and private in social life, and those ameni- 
ties which prevail in public among honorable 
men. These journals treat questions of public im- 
pertance in the malice and prejudice of personal 
quarrels with their rivals, and thus they prostitute 
to the basest purposes the great power which would 
be far greater if it were conscientiously exercised. 
There are many honorable exceptions to the degen- 
eracy of the press—journals that are neither the 
vehicles of disgusting sensationalism nor scurrilous 
personalities, journals that need no praise from us, 
journals whose honest praise we desire to earn, And 
we are glad to see that the number of these worthy 
representatives and exponents of American thought 
and culture are increasing. Forgetting the things 
which are behind, the Chicago Hvening Post marks 
its future course so admirably that we are glad to 
transfer its noble resolutions to our columns : 

We propose to make the Post, so far as we have the power to 
do so, the representative solely of the saving forces of society; 
and right here in Chicago, have a battle for the supremacy in 
this community, in this State, and this nation, for all those things 
which good men love, and which bad men hate. We firmly, un- 
doubtingly, and hopefully believe in God and the immortal life. 
We believe in the responsibility which rests upon every human 
creature to do his utmost to make this world better and happier, 
in view of that life. We believe in the efficacy of human agen- 
cies to accomplish that purpose; and we have resolved to do our 
full share, and not stop doing, until the curtain falls on eur 
poor endeavor, and then we want to leave children who will take 
the battle up after us. In the conduct of the Post, we intend to 
put these beliefs into daily practice, and in this way: 

The Post shall be a newspaper that will meet with a welcome 
in every man’s house that a newspaper ought to enter upon any 
terms whatever. From this time henceforth we intend that it 
shall not contain a line that any father may not read to his child 
of years enough to comprehend its purport, and that any lady, no 
matter of what tendér sensibility, may not enjoy. In this regard 
it shall be pure! It shall contain no reports of prize fights, ex- 
cept in condemnation thereof. As we do not believe that any of 
our readers will be at bestial shows of that sort, nor that they will 
bet their money on the result, they cannot be interested in the de- 
tails of the savage contests. The space usually devoted to the 
prize ring shall hereafter be given to the discussion of the ways 
and means of making prize fighting impossible by teaching those 
who practice it to leave off fighting and learn to be men. The Post 
will avoid as completely as possible, consistent with matters 
that may be necessary to be told, the reporting of law cases in- 
volving impure and disgusting gtails, touching divorce and the 
like. They shall have no place in these columns. Instead there 
of we shall give the space too often worse than wasted on pruri- 
ency, to such matters as will tend to promote the chastity and 
fidelity of both women and men. Of manly sports and amusements, 
as they ought to be, it will be the fast friend; but of what cor- 
Tupts the young, and, still deeper, rots those whom vice has 
already claimed, it will be the implacable foe. 

We bid our contemporary God-speed in the exe- 
cution of such a policy as this. There are many en- 
couragements to persevere in such a course. If in- 
fluence in forming public opinion, which is the will 
of a democratic government, be a laudable ambition 
In a journalist, he will do well to remember that a 
large circulation for his paper is of no account what- 
ever compared with a well-earned reputation for 
—— sincerity, and earnest conviction in his 
character and conduct. A journal that is noto- 
t : . a, ‘i 
oe for Sensétionalism and personalities may print 
be: 100 copies of a morning, defaming a good man, 
: its defamation will have no more effect upon 

e —_— than water on a duck’s back. And when 
su . aaa : ‘ * 
‘ie 4 paper praises a villain, its praise slides off in 
pore sameway. And, worse yet, when it advo- 
nie ; a best of causes its support is an injury. It 
pres € circulation but the character of a journal 
ee ©) makes its censure or its commendation of 

a i ‘ 
. : —— account, When we add to this 
‘ch hak that the most successful charlatan is not 
a mB to respect himself, it is clear that the 
ew : . 
ich the Chicago Post has chosen is the one 


that is best for the edi i 
editor’s soul, the editor’s paper. 
and the editor’s readers, pros: 
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Pree AND His Scnoors.—A friend from 
© “crest, Illinois, writes that the Sabbath school 
eee a collection for GARIBALDI’s school, but 
pen amie has startled them that GaRrBALDI is 
el. In that case, they prefer to send to some 

other laborer in the same field. 
Pe > not know what Garrea.pr’s religious 
bam: €. We know what he does not believe. He 
a. Y abhors the Pope, the arrogant Roman 
urch, the swarms of fat and lazy TNalian priests, 
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the Jesuits, and the whole superstition of the dom- 
inant religious class in Italy. 

We suspect, if the truth were known, he would be 
found at heart a lover of true religion, and a devout 
believer in the persou and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
What he thinks of the Westminster Catechism we 
do not know. It is possible that he has never seen 
it. 

Another friend, whose letter on a Wise Charity we 
print in Our Mail, asks how to send contributions 
for GARIBALDI’s schools, We answer: Remit by 
check, draft, or post-office order to J. B. Forp & 
Co., Publishers of Tue Curist1an Union, 39 Park 
Row, New York. 





A Cryine Necrssity.—General JorDAN, who has 
lately arrived from Cuba on a special mission to our 
Government from the Cuban patriots, of whose 
army he has been the Commander-in-Chief, makes 
an earnest appeal to the people of the United States, 
without regard to party or creed, on behalf of the 
destitute and suffering non-combatants. He says: 


The greater part of the children are absolutely without cloth- 
ing, and many refined women, brought up in affluence, are re- 
duced to a single, threadbare garment. Tis extreme destitution 
has come upon them because their families, for the most part, 
had to leave, suddenly, their homes in the towns and cities, with 
little means of transportation. The few articles of clothing they 
were able to carry in their flight, having been worn out after 
.eighteen months of war, they have been unable to get others ; for, 
meanwhile, all commercial intercourse or trade with the exterior 
world has been utterly cut off. 


Steps should be taken throughout the country to 
raise subscriptions, and to gather together suitable 
articles, which should be forwarded to a central 
depot in this city. To say nothing of the heroic 
and unaided efforts of the Cubans to wrest their in- 
dependence from the hard and gory hands of Spain, 
there is for the American heart sufficient induce- 
ment. to prompt and generous action in the terrible 
destitution of the women and children on our sister 
island, The local organizations which codperated 
with the American Freedman’s Commission, and 
the Southern Relief Association, should take up this 
supplementary work with all their old enthusiasm ; 
for the cause of freedom is the same everywhere. 








HOMEWARD Bounp.—By a private note, dated 
Beyrut, Syria, April 11, from the Rev. C. S. Rosrn- 
son, D.D., the ninth of whose interesting letters from 
Egypt and the Holy Land, is printed in this number, 
we learn that he was about to start on his homeward 
journey by way of Smyrna and Athens. Dr. Ropin- 
SON expects to resume his labors as minister of the 
American Chapel at Paris, early in June. Our read- 
ers will be glad to learn that we shall have letters 
from his graphic pen till he has given usa full ac- 
count of his recent tour. 








Tue American Tract Socrety.—An ‘important 
era has been reached in the history of the American 
Tract Society. Two of the members of the first Ex- 
ecutive Committee,Messrs. T. Harness and Moszs AL- 
LEN, after faithful service for forty-five years,and the 
two oldest Secretaries, the Rev. W. A. Hatiock, D.D. 
and the Rey. O. EastTMAn, connected with the society 
since the year of its formation, declined a re-election 
to their former positions; and at the recent anni- 
versary, the society elected Messrs. Harnes and ArI- 
LEN, Vice Presidents, and Messrs. HaLuock and 
Eastman, Honorary Secretaries. Messrs. ANSON 
PueEtps SToxks, and Cates B. KNEVALS, were elec- 
ted to the vacancies on the Executive Committee. 
The responsibilities vacated in the Tract House have 
been put upon the junior officers of the society, 
with the aid and counsel of the Honorary Secreta- 
ries, whose services are to be liberally remunerated. 
We commend the fidelity and zeal which has mark- 
ed the administration of these Secretaries during 
nearly half century of their identitication with this 
institution. Few living men have exerted a more 
widely extended, or greater influence. Such has been 
their devotion to their work that it may almost be 
said that the history of the society is their history. 
May their mantle fall upon their successors ! 








A Lrrrat Orrer.—Many of our friends who 
have been on our list for some time, and who have 
heard of the fame of MarsHAuL’s Household Wash- 
ington, a finely printed copy of which is presented 
by our Publishers teevery new subscriber, are ask- 
ing why they too cannot have this really unrivalled 
picture. Thanks to our Publishers, who do not 
wish to disappoint any of our readers, the answer is 
ready and pleasant: Any old subscriber who will 
remit $6 to renew his own subscription for two years, 
or to pay for a new subscription, and his own renew- 
al, for one year, will receive a copy of MARs#ALL’s 
Washington by mail, and so will the new subscri- 
ber. As the engraving is well worth $6, this is a 
generous offer—one, indeed, which our Publishers 
could not afford to make if they had not bought 
the plate from the artist. We hope that-every fam- 
ily by which Tue CurisT1an Unton is taken, will 
secure a copy of this famous engraving, confessedly 
the most life-like and the most artistic picture of 
“the Father of his Country.” And, as we are anx- 
ious to extend our circulation as rapidly as possible, 
we call again upon all our friends in the ministry 
and out of it to help our Publishers in obtaining 
good agents and new subscribers everywhere. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 


—— _—— 


The Prospect of the Most Important Measures—The 
Coming Week to Decide Many Things— Various 
Causes for Delay in Legislation—The Dead-lock of 
the Committees. 


Although the session is so far advanced, it is difficult. 
to predict the action which will be taken on important 
measures. The opinion however is very general that 
the Tariff bill will be disposed of during the present 
week. It has already held its place two weeks longer 
than some of its best friends believed it could. Thus 
far the Democrats have been disposed to let the debate 
run on, and remain quiet or extend no united aid, while 
a few Republicans were trying to get rid of the bill; 
the object being to develop all the Republican strength 
for the bill for the purpose of helping to make up the 
issues of the next campaign. From all the votes of the 
Democracy, and from their talk, it is evident that they 
design to make this question very prominent before the 
people next fall. They have also been as willing to 
have as much time taken up as possible with the bill, 
in order to delay the more important measure for the 
reduction of taxation. Tle House, however, has at last 
become very impatient at the want of progress. 
The bill is scarcely half done, aud the best, or rather 
the most effective, argument for adjournment is pre- 
senting itself in the hot days. Then the respectful 
waiting due on the score of courtesy to the Committee, 
is about exhausted. And so the coming week is pretty 
sure to see an earnest-effort to recommit the tariff. As 
to the form of setting it aside, it is hard to say what 
shape it will take. A recommitment with instructions 
to report a measure reducing duties some thirty mil- 
lions, or in the aggregate about twenty per cent., seems 
most probable. It is just possible that the whole bill 
may be passed upon rapidly, with the understanding 
that it will be replaced by a substitute in the Senate 
which more nearly meets the views of the House. 

Next to it in order from the Ways and Means is 
another elaborate bill for the reduction of taxation. It 
is understood to present also a sort of revision of the 
present Internal Revenue Act, and to be a voluminous 
document. With this also the element of length will 
at once present itself as a great objection. A codifica- 
tion of the Revenue laws is sorely needed. But it be- 
comes a serious question whether the subject of re- 
ducing taxation should not be presented in the briefest 
and most practical form possible, in order to obtain 
prompt action. It is doubtless necessary to so clear up 
the law as to make it plain whether beer berrels can 
have two bungholes; whether earthen snuff-jars once 
used must of necessity be broken up; whether cigar 
boxes must in the same way be destroyed; whether 
pork packers are manufacturers, and whether fifty 
other absurdities of these kinds shall be cleared away. 
But let these come in a separate act, say most, instead 
of being tacked on to the main bill, where their effect 
will be to occupy time and weigh Cown the more im- 
portant sections. 

From what is known of this Tax bill, it is very gen- 
erally believed that the Committee will not be any more 
fortunate with it than they have been with the tariff. 
It is thought by many that the Senate bill reported by 
Mr. SHERMAN will reach the House before the Ways 
and Means Committee present theirs. If it does, and it 

oes to the Speaker’s table, where a majority can take 
it up, the chances are strong that it will be passed im- 
mediately, and thus the most important measure of the 
session be accomplished. There are several Senators 
who are quite sanguine that the Funding bill can be dis- 
posed of in about two weeks after the House takes it 
up for action. Still there is not as much general inter- 
est felt in this as in the other financial measures. Of 
them all, the Tax bill is suddenly beginning to loom up 
with something of its real proportions; and just when 
the session ought to be closing, those who have delayed 
it begin to see that, unless they can meet the settled 
views and expectations of the people in this matter, the 
present will be the last term of service for many of 
them. 

The Democrats are highly delighted over the back- 
ward condition of affairs, and little can be expected 
from them by way of help in making up for lost time. 
They are in the minority, and.so not responsible. Two 
things, however, will prevent them from causing any 
further delay. They have strong hopes in regard to 
the result of the fall campaign, and want to get home to 
work; then Washington heat comes down without re- 
gard to politics. 

The Army bill is virtually dead. At any rate the 
Military Committee of the House are determined to 
move their own, or its main features, again as a sub- 
stitute for what the Senate has passed, and so those who 
were looking for any very sweeping reform in army 
matters will probably be disappointed. The Civil Ser- 
vice bill will not see the light again during the present 
session. 

The President is becoming quite impatient at the de- 
lay to act upon the taxes. He has come to the conclu- 
sion, as reported by his friends, that the tariff can much 
better be allowed to remain as it is than the tax rates. 
and if both cannot be properly considered he thinks it 
much for the best to drop the former and give diligent 
attention to the latter. San Domingo drags. The 
President is as earnest in the matter as ever, and seems 
to have no doubt of his ultimate success ; but.:Senators 
who have been watching their associates with the hope 
that some opposed would become ccverted, still report 
a deficiency of from nine to a dozen votes. 

One great cause of delay in legislation is the jealousy 
between the Committees of the Senate and the House. 
This is more frequeutly confined to the Chairmen. 
When the session following the long recess begins, the 
leading men on the various committees come fresh 
from the people, and immediately set themselves to 
framing measures to meet what in their judgment the 
people want. Thus one or two Committees begin to 
consider the same subject, and each acts independently 
of the other, and, whenever opportunity occurs, each 
moves its measure as a substitute for the other. Very 
frequently also there is a direct antagonism between the 
Chairmen of the various Committees. Thus in the 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses Mr. Sonenok and 
Senator WILson were at swords’ points upon military 
affairs. It is not necessary to consider which was 
right. The result was a constant delay in every meas- 
ure upon which these committees could differ. At 
present the same bodies are divided by the regular and 
volunteer test. The Senate bill is shaped by the influ- 
ence of the former. Gen. Locan and all of his associ- 
ates, except Gen. Stocum, have been volunteer officers. 

In most financial matters the antagonisms of SHEr- 
MAN and SoHENOK act as a very serious drag, and in the 
case of the Funding bill this is further complicated by 
the claim of the House Committee of Banking and Cur- 
rency that the bill is their special care and my 

The uncertain hours of the session are fast pass- 
ing. It is the expectation of some of the oldest mem- 
bers that the present week will determine the disposi- 
tion of several of the important measures which must 
in any case be acted upon before an adjournment can 
be allowed. ALPHA. 





Washington, May 14, 1870. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND, 
— @——. 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
= cs 
(Ninth Letter.) 


Carro, April 22, 1870. 


We started upon our trip to Sakara and Memphis as 
‘se as the masters of ceremonies in this basest of all 
lands would permit. We were under appointment to 
join some of the missionary friends and breakfast with 
them at their house. 


SERVANTS IN EGYPT. 


For the English and American families resident in 
this country, the dominant rulers and tyrants are the 
house servants. It is almost impossible for any Frank 
woman to make even ordinary purchases in the market ; 
and females are generally excluded and unsuccessful 
at the hurrying hours. Hence every housekeeper is 
thoroughly dependent upon the cabrices of those she 
employes. The cooks are generally the stewards; and 
in most cases they seem to be men of quite mature 
age, peculiarly opinionated in matters of their own 
profession, and always backward and behindhand in 
any unusual stress of events. 

All servants live outside of the families to which 
they belong. By Mohammedan law they could not be 
allowed to eat with unbelievers, and so they insist upon 
boarding themselves in unknown and unsearchable 
quarters, coming in only at their own appointment, 
when the day begins, and at its close quite before dark, 
Sreresog hurriedly and mysteriously into private 

e. 


HINDERED BY HELPS. 


It is pitiful to discover the exceéding inconveniences 
which the mission families have to endure in the ordi- 
nary managements of every-day life. A single touch of 
the perversity was quite enough for us this morning. 
My temper bas never been fairly tried in the East but 
this once; and even now[ flatter myself there has 
been made no positive fracture of anything reliable or 
rare. The occasion was found in the absurd delay of 
that turbaned old fellow, who had the first economics 
of the kitchen in charge. He seems to have slept over, 
and by this we lost absolutely the beautiful sunrise and 
glorious dawn on the desert. 

Jona# once said he thought he did well to be angry ; 
I think we did better not to be. Hour after hour did 
our horses linger at the door, waiting his arrival. And 
when he came, it was with all the tranquillity of the 
woman mentioned in the book’ of Proverbs, who ate, 
and wiped her mouth, and said—‘‘I have done no 
wickedness.” 


OFF AT LAST. 


Every feeling of annoyance, however, vanished ere 
long, as we got fairly started, under the serene influence 
of one of the most irreproachable days I ever knew. 
The air was cool and fresh. The expanse of sky over 
our heads was supernaturally blue, and the few fleecy 
clouds which here and there floated across it, reminded 
me of one of the ancient visions; they were “like the 
body of heaven for clearances.” The khamseen wind 
serves instead of athunder storm in this rainless re- 
gion; and yesterday’s uncomfortableness found i:s full 
atonement in the bracing atmosphere of to-day. 

We took carriage for a few miles over to Old Cairo, 
in order to save strength for some of the party unac- 
customed to so long a journey upon the donkeys; the 
animais we sent on before us to wait our arrival at the 
river-side. Through the crowded and contracted streets 
we hurried as usual, everywhere scattering the popu- 
lace right and left with the frantic vociferations of the 
linen-clad out-leader, running in advance of the ve- 
hicle. Very shortly we reached the banks of the 
stream, and found our patient beasts, and the yet more 
patient boys which were to guide them, embarked 
upon one of the peculiar flat-bottomed boats plying 
upon these historic waters. Ourselves were on boar 
quickly, for the cries of the half-naked oarsmen were 
simply indescribable, and the confusion of any delay 
enough to throw one’s nerves into an epilepsy of 
alarm. 

OUT ON THE NILE. 


A more picturesque and memorable scene can hardly 
be conceived. Thesingular garments of the populace, 
as they thronged the shore; the women engaged in 
washing clothes, by the river-side, on huge stones ; 
men oan boys, in ceaseless train, filling their skin-bags, 
slung across their shoulders ; graceful masts swinging 
-their light lateen sailsin skillful manipulations all 
around us; skiffs and wherries innumerable plying to 
and fro; the dark eyes, the lithe forms, the curiou: 
glances, of those Egyptian maidens, passing with im- 
mense jars of water poised on their, wonderfully erect 
heads—all this would have made a theme for a painter, 
if he could only have kept his mind imperturbed, amid 
the distraction, long enough to sketch it. : 

But how can we attempt to indicate to others his 
emotions, as he finally sailed out from the racket and 
clatter of tongues, and knew, in the stillness of his own 
meditation, that he was verily upon the Nile? This, 
then, he would keep saying to himself, was the stream 
which once ran with blood, before the Pentateuch was 
written; this was the river that PHaraon saw in his 
dreams ; yonder, indeed, now as our small vessel turns 
its head towards it, is the island of Rodah, formerly 
connected by a bridge to the mainland, and renowned 
to all ages as the spot near the palace, among the reeds 
of which lay the ark of bulrushes. Praraon’s daugh- 
ter lived up there, close by the white walls of the 
Pasha’s residence, shining through the trees ; and here, 
right here, as we sweep around the jutting point, was 
where Miriam must have been watching when the 
Princess came down to bathe, and Moszs was wailing. 

Ah, me! how indiputably real these things all seem 
now! Here is adeep, broad river, the positive wonder 
of the ages, without a parallel on the entire planet, an 
enigma of water written in the sand, whose mystery 
has been followed already for more than thirteen hun- 
dred miles towards the central solitudes of Ethiopia, 
until many would fain believe that, like Metonizepex, 
in the difficult verse of Hebrews, it had neither ‘“ be- 
ginning of days nor end of life,” and not even a rivulet 
brings it down a welcome drop from any spring in the 
mountains in all that solitary career. Kor many years 
its origin was a geographical puzzle, and it is hardly 
certain now the problem is yet solved. Four thousand 
years, at least, has this stream borne upon its rising and 
falling waters the harvests for vast millions, since the 
seven seasons of plenty filled Joszpn’s naries with 
food. Mysteriously wealthy it seems always to be— 
ever depleted, yet ever full. For a thousand miles has 
it been tapped at every minute and possible pore ; some 
orchard has required a rivulet, some camel has needed 
to drink, some dusty palm-tree has dispatched a long, 
twining root under ground for a measure of moisture, 
and a million fellahs have lifted barrel after barrel in 

leather buckets to drench wastefully their parch- 
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it, and immeasurably much goes out of it; 
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on yoluminously, and undiminished, old, but unweary 
and unworn; and, generous even to the last, the Nile 
never bears away the land it runs through. It chooses 
the highest line of soil for its channel, and deposits 
underneath its rapid current the bed upon which it 
most easily lies. It cuts no deepening gorge in the 
desert, but piles up, on either side of its beneficent 
course, great dykes of fertile alluvium, over which it 
flows each following year, in order to kindly distribute 


its mass. 
ON THE GREAT DESERT. 


Do you suppose that a man’s mind is going to revolve 
all this during the brief fiteen minutes he uses in a transit 
from Old Cairo to New? You need not doubt it ; for 
the memory is under the highest stimulant in the midst 
of such surroundings, and the imagination revels at 
will. Sooner or later, however, your reverie will be 
interrupted by the slight shock of the boat striking the 
shore. 

One way, now, for a hesitant moment, you look, and 
catch a glimpse of the matchless minarets of the Citadel; 
the other way you look, and see the gray, still forehead 
of the Sphinx. Quietly you step on the beach, too 
abstracted and absorbed to observe, or, at any rate, to 
make record of, the renewed strife of tongues. And 
soon mounted upon your strong but insignificant-look- 
ing donkey, you canter gaily off under the shadow of 
the palms. The exhilaration of this new method of lo- 
comotion again arrests your mind, but your surprise 
and fun are scarcely ended before you find you find 
yourself fairly out upon the sands of the Libyan des- 
ert. It is of no use to try to be sentimental now over 
the trackless wastes ; for a quick canter along the hard 
path suddenly brings you into full sight of a locomo- 
tive and trainof cars. The thrusting in of a fierce civ- 
ilization renders these solitudes simply an illusion. In 
a few years more there will be a railway completed up 
as far as Thebes, and the statues out on the plains will 
find all the romance of their fabled singing to hail-the 
dawn fargotten, as the traveler puts his finger in his 
ears to deaden the screech of a veritable steam-whistle. 


THE SITE OF MEMPHIS. 

A hundred years ago one of the best read of histori- 
ans expressed his wonder that the place where old 
Memphis stood could not, even to this day, be identi- 
fied. It is only now, within the limits of a.generation 
or two, that the spot has been found, and little enough 
there is left to mark it. There used to be palaces and 
villas which were the wonder of the age in that famous 
city. They are entirely gone now. Even the founda- 
tions of the temples can be traced only by difficult 
excavation. One beautiful statue remains, broken 
already, and fallen flat on its face, but still preserving, 
in attractive expression, the fair countenance of Rame- 
ses II., whose name it bears. It was originally more 
than forty feet high. Half buried in the sand, the 
head of the sore-eyed orange-vender who follows the 
traveler around as he gazes upon it, only reaches up to 
the level of its thickness. Fair type is this prostrate 
monument of all the sunken grandeur of the city. 

It is easy to understand here, however, the meaning 
of the ancient prophet, when he says of the unfortu- 
nate people whom he denounced—‘“‘ Egypt shall gather 
them up, and Memphis shall bury them.” For the 
most notable memorials of all the splendor once trium- 
phant here, are the tombs. The entire bed of stone 
which seems to underlie the site, is honey-combed with 
cavities for sepulture, long ago rifled of their contents 
for the sake of possible gold ornaments interred with 
the dead. We know, as we gaze upon these acres of 
graves, that we are in the grand cemetery of the em- 
pire. Tremendous burial-ground is this we are gazing 
upon! One cannoi fail to be impressed with its solemn 
majesty; he must heed its admonition. , 

For all those thousands of seasons came funeral pro- 
cessions filing across the sandy and bringing down their 
burdens to deposit here. Some of the excavations are 
fifty, sixty, and seventy feet deep. Mausoleums of 
structure marvelously beautiful are lying shattered and 
Open; one wonders what forgotten monarch there 
could have been to tenant the hollow chambers. Mor- 
tifying end he certainly came to at the last, whoever he 
was; for the miscreant Ishmaelites have already stolen 
the mummy, and quite possibly burnt it for fucl. The 
spices would make the fire pleasantly odorous for these 
sons of the desert! These myriads of sepulchres of 
high and low, opened just for plunder—what are they ? 
Mere sockets, into which the lights of the generations 
were placed, the infinitesimal magnates of each dying 
dynasty; and after flaming on for a few years, they 
lapsed into horrid dimness, and finally smoked them- 
selves away into oblivion. Alas! very much of this 
world’s greatness vanishes into equal nothing, and ends 
ignobly in equal blank. Only it is another of these 
Egypts that gathers them up, and another of these vast 
Memphises that buries them. 

It is thought to be a somewhat suggestive proof of 
greatness that there once wa’ a king in this land who 
did not know Josgru. Poetic justice compels us now 
to say that no one exactly knows who that king was; 
he comes into remembrance for no other reason, and 

in no other way, than that he was the king who arose, 
and knew not JosEPu. 

PYRAMIDS AND PITS OF SAKARA,. 
One moves on thoughtfully away from Memphis; 
but he hardly finds his prospects better at Sakara. A 
very interesting temple of -Serapis is to be noticed, 


Where the Egyptian hieroglyphics are preserved with 


wonderful fidelity; the very colors are fresh and clear. 
But no advantage in point of welcome is gained when 


One turns from sepulchres of men to’sepulchres of sa- 


cred bulls, 


Yet here are hundreds of prodigious sarcophagi, in 
which formerly rested the embalmed bodies of these 
honored and hoofed deities. Subterranean vaults, from 
the sides of whose corridors are smaller galleri@, have 
been opened ; and the massive structure of these bull- 


coffins is marvelous to describe. Some of them are 
fifteen feet long by five broad and deep. Five of our 
party were accommodated in one of them, standing un- 
crowded. The covers are composed of one extensive 
and unbroken slab, swung around because too heavy to 
be moved. Men and animals, alike and together, are 
crumbled into undistinguishable dust. 





AUNT JANE’S ENCHANTED PRIN- 
CESSES. 
—_—_—_——— 
BY LOUISA BOTH HENDRIKSEN. 
—.—_——- 

What a storm! and on Saturday, too! The rain 
poured down, and poured down as if it didn’t care in 
the least about all the fun it was putting a stop to. 
Put, and Mararg, and Essiz stood by the window, 
flattening their noses against the panes to such an ex- 
tent that anybody but Aunt Janz would have been 
troubled about their beauty. Aunt Jane looked at 
them once in a while through her spectacles, but wisely 
said nothing. Her busy fingers were fitting a new silk 
dress to Essir’s doll; and her kindly thoughts were 
trying to find out a way to cheer up the little folks, as 
soon as the first disappointment had worn away a little. 
‘¢Dear me!” said Essix, at last, with a voice that 
sounded very much as if she were going to cry—‘‘ Dear 
me, I just wish there were fairies, and enchanted 
princes, and enchanted princesses !” 

““What good would they do?” jerked out Pam; 
‘*they wouldn’t help a fellow play ball.” 

‘‘Why, Pui, don’t you remember how they did 
everything? I just wish there were some now.” 
‘*How do you know thereare none?” asked Aunt 
JANE, Squeezing up the dolly’s waist very tight, be- 
cause it would bulge out so much. 

‘* Why, I never see any; if I ever had I'd have been 
sure to ask for pleasant weather always.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Jang, ‘‘I’ve seen enchanted 
princes and princesses ever so many times.” 

_ “How could you, Aunt Jang?” asked Put, in an 
unbelieving way. 

‘See them with my eyes, to be sure, how else? 
And as for fairies, I’m acquainted with quite a num- 
ber. Only the other day I came across several prin- 
cesses. 1t was the day I went up the mountain.” 

Par looked as if he might whistle, but Aunt Janz’s 
face was so very grave that he made up his mind to 
listen before he said anything more. Essig came close 
up, and even Mareig, who was older, and had begun 
to outgrow fairies, thought she must be mistaken. 

‘¢ What did they look like, Auntie?” asked Essiz. 

‘* At first they looked like brown sticks, afterwards 
they were caterpillars, and after a while they turned 
into beautiful queens and princesses, all dressed up in 
green silk.” 

‘*Did you see the fairies who enchanted them ?” 
‘No, but I have seen them before. The minute I 
laid my eyes on the brown sticks I knew just what 
fairy had enchated them, and I know the fairy that set 
them free, too.” Here Aunt Jane nodded her head 
and danced the doll on her knees, for the dress was all 
fitted. 

‘* Who were they ?” 

‘*They are all alive now, my dear, andI see them 
every day. They are the daughters of a very great 
queen. Her kingdom is so large that it would take 
years to travel over it.” 

‘* Ts it bigger than Mount Washington ?” 

‘* Bigger than the biggest mountain you ever saw or 
heatd of ; bigger than the Mississippi River, which we 
sailed doWn last summer, and it is bigger than the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

**O, Aunt Jane!” said Pair, and his lips puckered 
up as if he really must whistle; indeed, if he hadn’t 
been in the parlor he would have whistled. 

Aunt Jane looked very sure. ‘ Just as true as the 
geography, Pui,” said she. ‘‘ Well, the little prin- 
cesses were enjoying themselves, when all at once 
news came to the queen that her enemy, a very power- 
ful fairy, was coming that way. So she begged a good 
fairy, with whom she was very well acquainted, to 
change them all. Right away they all were turned 
into little brown sticks. When I went up the moun- 
tain I found that some of them had turned back into 
princesses, but the wicked fairy had killed them off. 
Ever so many were still disguised, but they looked like 
catterpillars. The good fairy told me that he shouldn’t 
try to let any more out until he had killed the wicked 
fairy, and he said he would need a good hard rain for 
that. That is why it is raining to-day.” 

“* Now, Aunt Jang,” said Mare, ‘‘you have only 
been telling us that to make us contented, and there 
aren’t any real princesses.” 

“No real princesses! how do you suppose I have 
them in my room, then? I assure youl have two or 
three of the princesses, dressed as fine as possible, in 
my room, to say nothing of seven or eight that look 
like caterpillars.” 

““O, Aunt Jang, have you? May we see them?” 
asked Essiz, jumping up. 

“Yes, you may.” And Aunt Jane led the way to 
herroom. A sunny room you might be sure Aunt 
Jane would have, for she liked all pleasant things, and 
so there were big windows on three sides to catch all 
the sunlight possible. There was none to be caught 
then, but plenty of light came in at the windows, and 
the plants peeped out at the rain. Aunt Jaxx lifted 
up some flower-pots, covered on the top with moss. 

“There are the caterpillars,” cried Essie, and sure 
enough, through the moss, little things that looked like 
caterpillars had pushed up. 

“Now for the princesses,” asked Pam. Aunt Jang 
pointed to another pot. ‘‘ Why, those are nothing but 
gare said he, very scorrfully. ; 

who told you that ferns are not as geo: 
enchanted princesses? Just see how nicely Fag Na 
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silks are made and fitted to them! See how carefully 
they are kept from the frost. Would you ever guess 
that these brown sticks would turn to such pretty green 
leaves? See what nice white wool they are curled up 
in, so that if the frost should try to catch them they 
may keep warm. Did you ever read of any nicer 
plan to keep princesses warm? And I think the sun- 
shine and the winds good enough fairies for anybody; 
and the cold frost kills off more living creatures than 
any wicked fairy I ever heard of.” Here Aunt Janz 
stopped, out of breath. ; 

‘The truth is, my dears,” she continued, ‘‘ you were 
quite selfish, although you did not know it, while you 
were complaining about the rain. If there were no 
long rains to take the frost all out of the earth, and 
make it moist and nice for the little seeds and roots, 
you would have no flowers or green leaves. There 
would be no pleasant summer days, for everything 
would be parched and dry. Many a rainy day comes 
only to prepare more pleasure tor us afterwards. Re- 
member that, my dears. God is your Father, and does 
all things because He loves you.” 

‘‘ But how can the queen’s dominion be as big as you 
said ?” asked Pui. 

‘‘ Well, isn’t the earth bigger than the Atlantic Ocean, 
even; and don’t the flowers all grow in the earth ?” 

Even Put was obliged to be satisfied, and own that 
Aunt JANE was right. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
—_——_- 


“ Brant” ConveRsaTiqn.—‘‘ It is better toa give 
than to receive” does not hold good everywhere. In 
conversation, a man who can give but cannot receive 
is very seldom satisfactory. Everybody has suffered 
from the brilliant talk of egotists who monopolized 
the field at social gatherings. Perhaps no one present 
could talk as well, but aii could have talked mucb bet- 
ter! Social conversation should have variety: each 
person not a downright fool should have the innocent 
gratification of contributing his share. Many readers 
of BoswELt will sympathize with the following re- 
marks of a writer in <Appleton’s Journal, on Go.Lp- 
SMITH’s insurrections against JonNnson’s autocracy in 
conversation: ‘‘I should admit that GoLpsmitu’s talk 
was silly and blundering, and claim it as a merit. Who 
does not sympathize with the efforts of a sociable man 
to break down a monopoly of talk, and still more with 
the desire to substitute a little wholesome nonsense for 
sententious epigrams and ponderous witticisms? I 
have, I confess, a weakness for JonNnson, which rather 
struggles against my convictions; but I have a strong 
impression that Gotpsmitn’s blundering was a pleasant 
relief even to the great doctor’s vigorous hard-hitting, 
and still more decidedly that it was better than nine- 
tenths of the talk which generally affects to be bril- 
liant.” 








Koom IN THE WoRLD FoR ALL.—The universal law 
of this world is compulsion. To such a world we are 
not to be conformed. To a certain extent, brethren, 

ou and all other decent folks are transformed already. 

ou do many things gracefully, tenderly, politely and 
not according to the law of this world. We have been 
taught and we teach our children not to push, jam, 
snatch, crowd, bite, fight or kill. But we are timid to 
practice the very principles which we preach to our 
children, for they are contrary to the usages of society, 
the drive of competition and the necessities of trade. 
Looking down upon our inferiors we perceive how rude 
and cruel is the pushing and competition everywhere 
found. Bu twhen we come up to our own level it 
seems so suicidal not to assert one’s self. So absurd 
to let other folks get the better of us! Few are able 
to stand against this fashion and usage of selfish so- 
ciety. Brethren, ‘‘ wholesome competition” between 
denominations unquestionably stimulates church build- 
ing and speech-making ; but 1 am far from certain that 
it increases the knowledge of Jesus Christ, who in 
this world, neither strove nor cried, nor lifted up his 
voice in the street; but meekly suffered, leaving us an 
example that we should walk in his steps.—7. X. 
Beecher, in Advance. 


A Novet Mernop or Rerorm is to be tried as an eX- 
periment upon a large scale in Boston. About 160 
night walkers were arrested in the streets on Saturca 
night. Their conditions of life have been investiga: 
and it is found that more than 100 of them are poor 
girls who would be glad of the opportunity of decent 
employment. It is intended to place them under some 
wholesome restraint, the Court imposing some sentence 
upon each, but suspending its execution until the result 
of the experiment in each case is ascertained. Homes 
will be found or provided forthose that have none; those 
that have homes will be sent tothem. Work and means 
of support will be supplied, and the entire police force 
will assist in their supervision. Two Catholic clergy- 
men lend their personal efforts to the- undertaking, and 
itis hoped that the report which is to be made in 
Court in the latter part of June, will justify, in a ma- 
jority of instances, a revocation of the sentences.— 
Tribune. 


Tue Grecian Briganps.—The recent massacre of 
Englishmen by brigands in Greece, most disgrace- 
ful in every respect to the Government of that country, 
has just revealed a new feature of infamy. It appears 
that after the banditti had demanded a ransom of 
£25,000, and when that sum was about to be paid, they 
made a further demand for » full amnesty to them- 
selves, at the instigation of certvin leaders of the Oppo- 
sition who wished to embarrass the Government / The 
amnesty could not be given withgut violating the Con- 
stitution ; but the king offered % wink at the escape 
of the robbers, and the English authorities privately 
undertook to faqjlitate it. At this most inopportune 
moment, froo re ordered to attack the brigands, 
who at pic their prisoners to death. 


Bisa THOSE WHO DrsERvE 1T!—I declare that the 

oman who is able to systematize and carry on 
smoothly the work of an ordinary family, illustrates a 
higher sagacity than is called for by seven-eighths of 
the tasks done by man. Men take one trade and work 
at it; amother’s and housekeeper’s work requires a touch 
from all trades. Besides all this, man is helped b 
raany strong relishes and incentives in his labor. He 
is out in the world among folks. He comes and goes 
and is refreshed in spirit. And woman works alone 
and almost unknown. To please her husband and her 
God is possibly her only motive; and alas how many 
wives there be who sob in secret before their God be- 
cause they fail to win one smile or word of praise from 
their husbands. It is stupid and brutal for any ordi- 
nary man to be finding fault with woman.—Rev. 7. .K. 
‘Beecher. 

Bp Be rol - ae es egy d Tribune's view is that 
the settlement of the question should be left m4 
dividual school-districts. yes 

It says: “‘ Let us suppose that there are forty fami- 








ee district, whereof th , 
ies in a district, whereof thirty choose 
ies 1 read in their common school; while tor”? ng 
prefer that it should not be: we think it should be — 
And, so far as the question is one of taste or prefer 
ence, we think the minority should conform to the 
deckion of ‘the majority. But, should there be amon, 
the mp ority any whose consciences would be outran’ 
by laving their children read the Bible, we judge ‘tat 
the teacher or the School Committee would decide that 
such children should be excused from reading it iad 
so on the other side.” an 
Hiypoo REFORMER’s View.—Christianity came to 
Christ In. 
ame ag to 
NS are con- 


Ind in a repulsive form, but the Spirit of 
dia will one day accept. I cannot say the s 
-~ dos yume —. and dogmas. India 

used and perplexed by them, as each missi é 
his church is the true fee Send God-fearing weet 
India, for life is more powerful than preaching — Bato, 
Keslub Ciunder Sen. 


A\New Derinitron.—A personal friend in Oregon 
writs us: ‘*The Catholic priests found the Indians 
about one of their missions so utterly destitute of any 
ideaof a God, or of any immaterial principle within 
thenselves, that they were at a loss how to convey to 
themthe significance of the word ‘soul.’ They finali 
told them that every one has ‘an intestine jin hin 
which never decays !’” 


Tre Reason Wuy.—A youngster, after deep medi. 
tation, broke out to his father: “Pa! I know wh 
colord people have white palms to their hands and 
white soles to their feet. When the first colored map 
was made, he stood on all fours while God was paint. 
ing him!” 


Dacrapinc TENDENCY oF Sorentiric Srupigs,—A 
friend of ours, a Professor of Chemistry, writes us: 
‘* What sort of a sanctum have you? Chemists call it 


4 a piggery, but they haven't learnt the newspaper trick 


of fine words!” 


THE MERRY HOUR. 
> 

Mcrverine Davip.—The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterians (the ecclesiastical body so named) 
appointed last year a committee to revise their highly 
unique metrical version of the Psalms. They now publish 
alist of proposed amendments. Some of these suggest a 
hopeless wonder as to what the verses could have been be- 
fore their amendment. For instance: 

‘* Lest my people do forget, 
Them slay not, but abroad 
Disperse, by thy power bring down, 
O thou our shield and God!’’ 
Here is another: 
‘‘ The heads of the Leviathan 
In pieces thou didst break; 
Him to be meat to those that live 
In wilderness didst make.”’ 
This last reminds us of a stanza said to be in a hymn-book 
in use on Bloek Island— 
‘* Ye mighty monsters of the deep 
Your Maker’s praises spout! 
Ye little codlings on the beach 
Waggle your tails about!” 

—A STIOKLER FoR GRAMMAR: 

GEORGE—“ Kitty! Where are you?” 

Kitty—“ Here I are, George !’’ 

GEQRGE—"‘ Don’t say, ‘Here you ave;’ say ‘ Here you 
am,’ when you're speaking Of yourself,” 

Tue Foros or Hasir.—In his Autobiography Joun 
B. GovucH# tells of amanin New Hampshire who, when 
he was about to be married to his fourth wife, and the min- 
ister requested the happy couple to rise, remarked senten- 
iously, I’ve usually sat. 


Too Mucu oF a Goop Turxe.—At one of the Anni- 
versary meetings last week, the reverend chairman was 
made the subject of a tremendous and exhaustive eulogy by 
one of the speakers; his course was reviewed from the 
cradle, and viewed prospectively to the grave, with un- 
stinted expressions of admiration. The chairman bore it 
all with grave face, and at the close, leaning toward a neigh- 
bor, he whispered, “ Now I know just how griddle cakes feel 
when molasses is poured over ’em.”’ 


Coutpn’r Sranp Ir.—The congregation at a church 
in Madison, Ga., were startled on Sunday week by acol- 
ored man trying to ent his throat with a jack-kuife. The 
would-be suicide said he was driven to the act by the inor: 
dinate length of the sermon. 


[From Judy.] 


Very Awkwarp Ficures.—If we may believe the 
Atheneum, a depth of ignorance prevails in France of which 
the advocates of compulsory education in this country cal 
have no idea. ‘Recent returns,” says that paper, “show 
that thirty per cent. of the population of France can neither 
read nor write, while more than seventy per cent. cal read, 
but cannot write.” From this it follows, that there is not 
in all France, one French man, woman, or ebild, who cal 
write a line! Jupy is afraid there is something wrong 
somewhere. 

[From Punch.) 


Dovste Enrenpre.—We read in a Liverpool paper 
in Bonny the mothers of twins are “drummed” out of the 
town. Of course the tat-two is played on the occasion. 


Tre Most Fatat Form or Consumprion.—The con 
sumption of strong drink. 
[From the Tomahawk, London.| 


—Mr. Lows, in his thirst after his neighbor's gold 
is anxious to tax the railways. Thus after bringing starve 
tion upon the working classes in the towns, he wishes to 
deprive them from seeking means of livelihood! why 
doesn’t our Chancellor of the Exchequer put a tax up0? 
coffins! It would increase the Revenue immensely—espe™ 
ially in the poor districts! 

[From Fun.) 3 

—A man ever ready to scrape an acquaintance. —The 

barber. 


Goop News ror Sutpuurmve Humaniry.—We st 
informed that large sulphur beds have been discovered in 
California. If those wretched busybodies the match-makers 
would emigrate thither, and be comfortably tucked-up 12 
tnem, no one would regret it. 


Tue Wrone Box.—Here’s a hint for us a sauitt 
i i ters aD eL 
ers by imprisonment of from oup to five. years, and sPeet™ 
tors of a prize fight by a fine of from $100 to $1,000. in. 
This would be making a ring (of)fence that would effec 4 
ally keep out pugilism, for spectators once caught at # a . 
would be careful to abstain from the brutalizing spect®* 
for fear of becoming re-fined. 
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» 
MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
—— @—_— 
pATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING. 


‘J am completely discouraged! I certainly never 
ought to have undertaken housekeeping. I have entirely 
mistaken my vocation. It is evident I shall never make a 

ood housekeeper, and I will not be @ poor one. I am 
ashamed to tell you how I have failed; but ‘op2n confession 
is good for the soul,’ so you shall have the erg story, and 
then say if you think I am worth the teaching. 

«“ Why, how humble our little woman has become since 
our last conversation ! Some ‘lion in the way,’ doubtless of 

our own creating, Ifas disheartened you, I think.” 

«« Well, listen, and see if I have not just cause to hide in 
the valley of humiliation. 

You know I have had a good deal of trouble in endeavor- 
ing to train BRIDGET, but always boasted that with all her 
inefficiencies she was really eat. That belief made her 
many shortcomings more endurable, and led me to think she 
was as good, if not better, than the generality of these nec- 
essary evils. In my own opinion I thought myself fully 
capable of keeping so close on her track that she could do 
little harm, or could hide her mistakes so deftly that my 
watchfulness would not soon bring them to light, although I 
do not like the office of detective. You know when I had, 
at the beginning, arranged everything in truest order, I 
wanted to relax my care, and curling up in some quiet nook 
leave BRIDGET to carry out my planning, while I took my 
ease fora day ortwo. But you convinced me that I must 
never remit the daily, hourly watchfulness; so with a groan 
I took up the burden again I had been so ready to lay down, 
and thought I was almost a martyr in my scrupulous care. 

Well, BrrpGet left me yesterday without notice. Ididn’t 
much care, if she chose to go, knowing I could soon fill her 
place, and a few days by myself wculd be no hardship, as 
everything about my house was always in good order. But, 
mistaken soul, to dream of such bliss! Poor silly child, to 
suppose that my watchfulness was a match for the cunning 
and deceit of the Biddies! I had been accustomed to visit 
the kitchen and store-closet daily; the sink seemed always 
clean, the range well polished, the boiler bright, the dishes 
all in order and making a pretty display on the shelves. 
Ah! if I had handled each article, looked into every pot or 
kettle, I should have soon learned that all was falsely fair. 
Why, everything is slippery, greasy, dirty or leaking, save 
those that are put in the front ranks for show. I am sick 
and lame from cleaning and scrubbing. Half the dishes that 
looked so fair and white on the shelves are nicked or cracked. 
Holes burnt into the sauce pans and a bit of old cloth drawn 
through to stop the leak—who can tell how iong it has re- 
mained there, gathering filth, or from what it was taken? I 
often said to BRIDGET, ‘ Why, how bright and pretty your 
tea and coffee-pot looks.’ But when I took them down this 
morning I found the coffee-pot minus a handle, and the tea- 
pot bottomless, being placed with the perfect side in sight 
on the shelves, but the uselessness of them concealed. I 
could not take up everything each day to be sure of their 
cleanliness or condition, and have time for anything else. 
In the cellar, a barrel stood in its proper place, full of kind- 
ling paper apparently; I put my hand in hastily to get paper 
to start the morning fire, and snatched it out again more hast- 
ily with a cut and bleeding finger; only a few papers on top, 
the rest of the barrel filled with broken glass and china. 
Alas, for my pretty china! How can I watch, as servants 
must be watched? I cannot count each piece day by day. 
I go to the store-closet each day; it is always kept locked, 
and the key in my own pocket; all looks right; always has 
looked r.ght; but alive to suspicion now, I examine the 
sugar. Let’s see—only three weeks since the barrel was 
opened—there surely is more gone than has been given out 
by me. I know how often the sugar bowls have been filled, 
how much cake and pie has been made, but I can’t tell how 
many pounds of sugar havo been used. If keeping the key 
myself is not safety,ewhat is? Again, there are jellies, 
‘sweetmeats, ketchup missing. I know this, now that I 
‘examine. A pass or skeleton key has been used! Who ever 
dreamed or heard of such a thing? and what can prevent 
such trouble? But other housekeepers manage better. 
Tell me what is the secret of their success, and my most 
humiliating failure.” 

‘‘My dear child, you are needlessly distressing yourself. 
If every housekeeper of late years has not had the same and 
Worse experience, it isa marvel. This evil is growing upon 
us rapidly. If deliverance does not come to us by the way. 
of China, our housekeepers have.a gloomy prospect. The 
‘secret,’ as you termit, of others’ ‘success,’ 1 imagine is 
simply this: that you have, now you are left without 

‘help,’ () taken the work into your own hands for a day or 
two before seeking for other servants, and by so doing dis- 
covered all the evil; whereas, those who have two or 
three girls, if one leaves, let those who remain manage the 
best they can till they obtain another, and therefore do not 
See with their own eyes all that is done or left undone be- 
hind the scenes. Such ‘ ignorance is bliss,’ certainly, but not 
economical or the best mode of housekeeping. 

It is impossible, as you say, daily to handle every arti- 
cle, orexamine every corner. It would absorb half your 
time. As well do all yourself, and make no pretence of 
keeping help, as to undertake such distressing thoroughness; 
yet only the slavery of such exact particularity can save you 
— many leaks and much waste; but you lose in the irritation 
of your own disposition more than you Can save pecuniarily. 
ms long as there are servants who can forge written charac- 

8, OF use a skeleton key, we are greatly at their mercy. But 
sew continwance in well-doing will remedy half the evil— 
Rs remainder we must endure until among all the reforma- 
aie. of this progressive age some good spirit 

ork out a reformation that shall lighten this heaviest 


= that oppresses the housekeeper—un faithful, inefficient 
rants, 


RECEIPTS. 


_Haw Toast.—Brown slightly in a stew pan a small 
Piece of butter; put in as much finely minced ham as will 
pp a large Tound of buttered toast, and add gravy enough 
= — it moist. When quite hot, stir in quickly with a 
_ ue egg. Place the mixture over the toast, which cut 
i pieces of any shape you may fancy. 


Promayn Rissores.—Extract the meat of a boiled 
Race mince it as fine as possible; mix it with the coral 
bene smooth, and some yolks of hard-boiled eggs, pound- 
per - Season it with Cayenne pepper, powdered mace, 

“very little salt. Make a batter of beaten egg, milk, 





and flour. To each egg.allow two large tablespoonfuls of 
milk, and a large teaspoonful of flour. Beat the batter well, 
and then mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff 
enough to make into oval balls about the size ofa large plum. 
Fry them in the best salad oil or fresh butter, and serve 
them up either warm or cold. Similar rissoles may be made 
of raw oysters minced fine, or of boiled clams. These should 
be fried in lard. 


Motasszs Caxe.—Half a cup molasses, half cup 
sugar, half cup sour milk, piece of butter size of an egg, one 
ogg, two cups flour, spices, and a few chopped raisins. 
Spice with a little ginger, cloves, and cinnamon. 


GLEANINGS. 
— Keep the flour barrel well covered with a close 


fitting wooden cover. Hang the sifter on a nail over it, but 
never leave it in the barrel. Besides being untidy, the accu- 
mulation of flour, dough or moisture from your hands will 
soon coat the sieve so that it cannot be used with ease, and 
in a short time make the flour musty or sour. It should be 
well washed and dried after the baking for each day is finish- 
ed. No flour should be used unsifted, both from cleanliness 
and because the food will be lighter. 


— Indian Meal should be kept in a cool, dry place, 
in a barrel or wooden pail, and stirred from the bottom 
often, particularly in warm weather, as it will readily be- 
come sour or musty. Never use without sifting. 


— Coffee should be bought by the bag or barrel, as it 
grows better by age. 


— Tea is cheaper by the box, but take out a pound 
canister at a time, and replacing the tin foil, nail the box 
up. Keep the canister always shut, as air injures the tea 
badly. 


— Raisins and Starch are cheaper by the box ; but 
raisins must be kept from heat or air or they dry up and be- 


come almost worthless; and the starch must be kept covered 
to protect it from dust. 











Agricultural. 








THE CARE OF HORSES. 


We give herewith several receipts for the treatment 
of ordinary diseases in horses, with some other simple direc- 
tions, which will be of use to every one who is interested in 
the subject. 

Flies may be kept from troubling horses by using the 
following receipe: Take two or three small handfuls of 
walnut leaves, upon which pour two or three quarts of cold 
water; let it infuse one night, and pour the whole the next 
morning intoa kettle, and let it boil fora quarterof an 
hour. When cold, it will be fit for use. No more is:re- 
quired than to moisten a sponge, and before the horse goes 
out of the stable, let those parts which are most irritable 
be smeared over with the liquor. 

The Southern Cultivator gives directions for the cure of 
foundered horses, which any one who has a horse to risk, 
and is heartless enough to make the experiment, is at 
liberty to try. Raise the hoof so that the bottom 1s hori- 
zontal; clean out the hollow of the hoof thoroughly, and 
nearly fillit with turpentine. Set this on fire with a red- 
hot iron and hold the hoof firmly until the turpentine is 
burned out. Care must be taken not to let the burning 
turpentine run over and burn the skin. Every foot which 
is affected must be treated in the same manner. The relief 
afforded is almost immediate. 

A young horse should not be forced to trot as fast as he 
can. Keep his paces distinct, allowing none of those gaits 
which are neither one thing noranother. Keep the reins 
snug when driving, and teach him to bear well upon the bit 
as he grows older, and you begin to develop his speed, but 
do not allow him to pull too hard, for it does no good, and 
only makes him hard to manage. 

It is very advantageous for your harness-maker if you 
keep your harness, etc., in or near the stable where it can 
be reached by the ammonia which is continually arising 
from the manure. If the stable is kept scrupulously clean, 
the harness maker will not be much benefited, but ammo- 
nia is always more or less destructive to leather. 


A MODEL HOUSE. 


Mr. Gzorez J. Corby, architect, of Waterbury, Vt., 
sends us circulars, plans, and stereoscopic photographs 
descriptive of a country house designed during an illness 
which incapacitated him from active work, and which was 
afterward built, realizing in practical results the ingenious 
devices which he studied out during an enforced period of 
inactivity. The general aim of the circulars seems to be the 
praiseworthy one of substituting for the prevailing lack of 
symmetry in our modern country and suburban houses, a well 
considered harmory in every part which if introduced in a 
few cases will work a much needed reform in our architec- 
ture. We have carefully studied these plans and photo- 
graphs, and confidently recommend them to every one who 
contemplates building a dweliing house. The remarks in 
the circulars concerning a water-supply for a country house 
are well worth the price of the plans, viz., $10 for the 
entire set, including lithographic drawings. The general 
description and specifications, containing many valuable 
suggestions, are sent free with any of the photographs, or 
separately on receipt of twenty-five cents. The circu- 
lar is sent free to any address. We are convinced that 
the expense ot one or all of these publications will be saved 
a hundred fold in diminished cost of building, and in sav- 
ing time and trouble after the building is finished. The 
house from which the photographs were taken cost com- 
plete, less than $9,000, and the contrivances which con- 
stitute its peculiar merit may be adapted by any intelligent 
builder so as to be available ina house of much smaller 
dimensions. 


¢ 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


This comparatively newly introduced clover has 
caused much discussion as to its merits and characteristics, 
It is even a question whether or no it is an annual. It 
seems to be a hybrid between the native white clover and 
the large red. Its plant is erect and branching, every 
branch having its corresponding flower stalk, bearing flowers 
early and late, the lower blossoms ripening and going to 
seed while the upper ones are in full flower. Itis recom- 
mended that it be always grown with timothy for pastures 
and meadows. It is less coarse in quality than the common 
red clover, and in that respect is superior to it for curing. 
Three or four pounds of seed is sufficient to plant an acre 
if properly distributed with the usual quantity of timothy. 
The seed costs 50 to 60 cents per pound, but as itis not 
more than } or } the size of red clover-seed the expense is 


b 





not unreasonable. The root penetrates to the depth of 18 
inches in loam, making the clover valuable as an enricher of 
the soil. No farmer should plant it largely the first season, 
for the conflicting statements concerning its excellence, of 
which the papers are full, show that it is not invariably a 
good crop. It is, however, well worth trying, and any one 
may feel justified in planting an acre or two to prove its 
merits on his own grounds. Bee growers are much pleased 
with it as pasturage; the honey mede from its flowers being 
of excellent quality, and its long flowering period is greatly 
in its favor. 
CORN CULTURE. 


In marking out a field for planting corn, it is desira- 
ble to have the rows run at right angles to one another, 
even if the field is irregular in shape. In marking the 
drills, it is convenient, in the absence of a regular marker, 
to use a piece of joist set with cultivator teeth at the 
proper distances apart (3} to 4} feet for field corn), and fitted 
with handles and hauling gear. This should be sufficiently 
heavy to score the soil deep enough to drop the seed, which 
may then be covered by means of a harrow turned upside 
down. Dropping the seed is a laborious and slow process 
unless a dropper is used, and we know of no machines ex- 
actly adapted to planting at the intersections of regular 
marks, although there are several excellent patents for 
dropping corn where perfect regularity is not required. 
Corn ‘ground may be plowed, marked, and planted on the 
same day if desired, and it is best not to plant too early. 
Seed soaked in warm water and having a little pine tar 
stirred into the water, will be coated with the tar. If rolled 
in plaster it is not bad to handle and is much less subject to 
the attacks of grubs, blackbirds, crows or squirrels. 

—Tue American Agriculturist, a paper which is al- 
ways full of suggestions and common sense, gives directions 
for trapping and scaring crows as follows: “a crow will run 
any reasonable risk to eat an egg, and taking advantage of 
this weakness two or three eggs are placed in a nook, artifi- 
cial or otherwise, such as a little arbor made with twigs, to 
which there is but one way of approach. Just outside of 
the entrance a small steel trap is buried, covered with tissue 
paper, and this sprinkled with earth. Another egg is placed 
for bait where the crow, when he eats it, can sec into the 
arbor. The crow that discovers the outside egg will almost 
certainly walk into the trap and be caughtif itis set with 
any degree of skill. His cries will draw together a host of 
sympathizers. He should be at once taken from the trap, 
his wings tied together, and be fastened to a stake in the 
middle of the cornfield, where he will exercise his voice for 
some hours to such good effect that not another crow will 
visit that vicinity during the rest of the season. After the 
crow has done his duty he may be liberated if his captor be- 
longs to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


—CHLOROFORM may be safely used in proper quantity 
for quieting bees. As an agent for introducing queens it 
has been found very effectual. The quantity used should 
never exceed one-fourth of an ounce, and even that quantity 
may be found too large if the hive is tight and aM the fumes 
are retained in the hive among the bees. It is not best to 
give so much as to make the bees fall down out of the 
combs, because many of them would not recover. Simple 
torpidity is the degree of intoxication which should be pro- 
duced.— Bee Journal. 


—Corn Coss AND Pine Cones are, in this coun- 
try, practically regarded as rubbish and are often burned 
simply to get them out of the way. In France they are ex- 
tensively used as kipdlings, being dried and dipped in resin 
to render them more combustible. In Austria a kind of 
bread has been made from cobs, and corn-husks have been 
used in the manufacture of a stout kind of paper. 


—Eces ARE PRESERVED in several different ways. 
One plan is to pack them in salt, the small end down; an- 
other method (said to answer admirably) is to fill a bucket 
with them, and dip them into hot water for thirty seconds. 
In Russia the eggs are putinto a keg and heated lard is 
poured on them, so as to fill the interstices and thus prevent 
evaporation. 


—AmeERIcAN Darryine now represents a capital of 
$700,000,000. The cheese products of 1867 sold for $15,000,- 
000, and the butter produce of New York alone was nearly 
85,000,000 pounds, and the quantity of cheese made 72,000,- 
000 pounds. The value of the products at a very moderate 
estimate was $50,000,000. 


—TRUFFLES, concerning which we printed a few 
paragraphs not long since, are said to be discovered in 
Tennessee in large quantities. 








Scientific & Sanitary. 


Way 1s THE OcEaNn Sart ?—The continental parts of 
the earth are made up of minerals which are compounds, in 
great variety, of the elements. Most of these minerals are 
insoluble or almost so, and thus remain as rocks or soils in 
their appointed places with great stability. Yet there are 
also soluble minerals like common salt, or such as become 
so by various chemical changes, and whenever water reaches 
them they will be taken up and borne away to the one last 
receptable of the waters—the ocean. Thus, from time 
immemorial, all the soluble salts of the lend have been 
leaching out and passing into the ocean. The ocean in 
turn, with the exception of asmall quantity of salt which 
is thrown into the atmosphere as dust, returns none of this 
dissolved mineral to the land. Its vapors come down on the 
mountains and hills to be condensed as pure water, and 
taking up what they may in the track, carry through the 
rivers new riches to the sea. Thus the ocean has become 
the great reservoir of soluble minerals, and is forever briny 
in consequence. The same phenomenon is illustrated on a 
small scale in inland waters which are cut off from drainage 
into the sea, like Salt Lake and the Caspian Sea. Nearly 
all such collections of water are salt. 


TUMULI IN THE Mississipr1 VaLLEY.—A correspond- 
ent of the Hvening Post, who sppears to have a clearer un- 
derstanding of this subject than that class of writers usually 
show, describes these interesting archwological remains. Be- 
tween the mouth of the Missouri and the Kaskaskia the 
Valley of the Mississippi, which is far below the level of 
the prairie, averages a width ef eight miles. In this in- 
terval land a great number of artificial mounds are to be 
found, indicating the presence, at some remote past time, of 
a large population. They are of multiform shapes, and 
huge in dimension; one covers six acres of ground. The re- 
mains found in them indicate a civilized people, living in 
communities, practicing both cremation and inhumation. 
The mounds contain sepulchres, which sbound in imple- 











ments of various kinds, both for use and ornament. Much 
remains yet to be discovered, as new mounds surrender to 
the advance of modern civilization, and are leveled without 
any compunction at disturbing the yepose of the dead. 


GroLoey or THE New Haven Recion.—The Natu- 
ralist, referring to the transactions of the Connecticut Aca. 
demy, says: ‘‘Prof. Dana describes the geology of New 
Haven and vicinity, with especial reference to the origin of 
its topographical features; showing by special facts, that 
the region in the glacial era, like that of New England to 
the North, was moulded by ice, and that icebergs had no 
part in the matter, and the supposed iceberg sea over New 
England no existence. 


Stupy or Natvurat Hisrory.—Beginners are very 
apt to make mistakes in their attempts at study. The 
ground covered by modern ‘research is now immense, and 
no individual can be successful in reaching the distinetion 
of being a useful worker who is not content to confine him- 
self to a limited field. Aesgeneral view cf nature is quite 
important, but additions to the sum of knowledge are only 
to be made by those who have patience to labor on very few 
objects. The Naturalist gives some good advice to a young 
man who has developed remarkable zeal for botany. “It is 
so easy to learn the names of plants and associate the two 
together, and so very difficult to learn the plant itself, that 
too many of our young botanical students are devoting their 
time simply to collecting, preserving, and naming speci- 
mens. In view of the many great questions in plant-physi- 
ology which are now being asked, it seems a sort of botan- 
ical dissipation to give up to the name what is due to the 
plant. Itis obvious that a subject of study dealing with 
forces and life itself is more difficult than that of guessing 
at the names of all the Solidagos and half the Carices, but 
it is plain that the thinkers of our times are asking that the 
former kind of work shall be done, and faithfully done.”’ 


Matanrious Districts.—The district known as the 
Roman Campagna has been celebrated from the most an- 
cient records, as now, for its exceedingly pestilential atmos- 
phere. And yet this was the birthplace of one of the most 
vigorous and powerful nations of antiquity. Many places 
are even now inhabited by thrifty agricultural populations 
under physical conditions of equal disadvantage. They are 
generally spots of great fertility, bearing luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and too valuable to surrender for more healthy but less 
remunerative lands. Dr. MOMMSEN, in his History of Rome, 
accounts for the success of that people in establishing 
themselves under such disadvantages, by urging that ‘‘ man 
in a lower stage of civilization has generally a quicker per- 
ception of what nature demands, and a greater readiness in 
conforming to her requirements; perhaps, also, a more elas- 
tic physical constitution, which accommodates itself more 
readily to the soil where he dwells.” He urges further, that 
‘*peashnts avoid injurious effects by caution in reference to 
clothing, food, and the choice of hours of labor. In fact, 
nothing is so certain a protection against the aria cattiva as 
wearing the fleece of animals and keeping a blazing tire; 
which explains why the Roman countryman went constantly 
clothed in heavy woolen stuffs, and never allowed the fire 
on his hearth to be extinguished.”” Many of the plains of 
Asia Minor are extremely malarious, so that there is danger 
from simply crossing them by night, but the people raise 
from them luxuriant crops, doing their work in the day- 
time, and retiring before the evening falls to cities and vil- 
lages far up the mountain sides. Scattered farm-houses are 
unknown in oriental lands, now as in Bible times, the cus- 
tom being to sleep in towns, both for protection from rob- 
bers and from malaria. Our own Western people would do 
well, in many places, to lay aside some completely artificial 
habits of life, clothe themselves, as did the Romans, and 
keep an everlasting fire on the hearth. 


Wuart 1s, AND Waar Can BE.—Prof. Opiine, of 
London, lecturing on animal chemistry said, in the flush of 
new discoveries: ‘*‘ We now find that the chemist, like the 
plant, is capable of producing from carbonic acid and water 
a whole host of organic bodies, and we see no reason to 
question his ultimate ability to reproduce all animal and veg- 
etable principles whatsoever."’ This anticipation is also shared 
in by others, and more recently by Prof. BARKER of Yale 
College. It is quite in the spirit of an age which has found 
itself able to leap over what were long considered impossi- 
ble barriers in science, and in its exultation rashly con- 
cludes that hereafter the impossible shall be blotted out of 
the books. Thus DARWIN claims to demonstrate that cer- 
tain known influences can change in a small way the char- 
acteristics of some animals, so as to establish new and per- 
manent specie-marks, and straightway assumes that he has 
explained the production of all the infinite varieties of ani- 
mals, from the mollusk to man, as derived by successive al- 
terations from a primordial cell. Such leaps to monstrous 
conclusions may be excused on grounds of enthusiasm, but 
they are really very childish, and also damaging to the 
credit of science in general. Enthusiasm of this kind is 
next door to fanaticism. The man who first rose a few 
thousand feet in a balloon might with equal propriety have 
concluded that ‘he could see no reason to questivn his ul- 
timate ability to reach the moon.” Between what is and 
what is claimed can be, in a great many directions, there 
arg great gulfs, which any one witha calm, comprehensive 
view of things can see are yet nowhere near being crossed 
by human intelligence. One cannot look upon this ten- 
dency to hasty conclusions among men of great names for 
scientific learning and precision, without feeling that unless 
it is arrested, or moderated by greater prudence in wrophecy, 
there will yet come a reaction of great injury to the real 
progress of knowledge in natural history. We heave art 
problems enough fully to exercise our minds in physical 
philosophy and its relations to other things, without antici- 
pating any that may or may not be to come. We can weil 
afford to wait till things are proven, before we allow our old 
faiths to be thrown into confusion on the strength of what 
may be, but is not yet science. 

—Pxosruate or Lime is now so extensively used 
in the manufacture of artificial manures, that the world is 
searched for bones wherewith to make it. The bones of 
animals have heretofore been used, but itis so difficult to 
obtain them in sufficient quantities, and the sources of sup- 
ply are so uncertain, that English factors have been hard 
pressed to find material to keep their hands employed. In 
this dilemma, some one thought of the Catacombs of 
Egypt with their millions of human bones, and it was soon 
aseertained that the successors of the PHARAOHS were will 
ing, for a consideration, to engage in the bone business. 
The result is that trains of camels are constantly passing 
between the Catacombs and Alexandria, laden with bags of 
bones, which may have walked the streets of Thebes two 


thousand years ago. 
_— Eruer is said to be coming into use in Ireland as 





a means of intoxication in place of the common liquors. 
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— The McFaxtanp trial, which ended in 


News of the Week. 








From Wednesday, May 11, t Tuesday, May 17. 
HOME. 


— 


—Congress has been endeavoring, with 
@ moderate degree of success, to make up for 
the culpable waste of time which marked its 


entire day in considering, and at the close of 
the session, passing, the Army bill variously 
amended. The most important of the changes 
are the feilowing: Fixing the strength of the 
army at 30,000 men instead of 25,000 as pre- 
viously agreed; amending the eleventh section 
so that only such officers as are,unfit for ser- 
vice from any cause other than injuries received 
in the diacharge of duty, shail be reported for 
examination before the Retiring Board; provid- 
ing that all officers reported for retirement shall 
have a hearing before the Board; striking out 
the section fixing the compensation of officers; 
and prohibiting all officers, whether on the 
active or retired list, from holding any civil 
office. The bill for the enforcement of the 
Fifteenth Amendment has been up at intervals 
during the week, but no vote was taken. Mr. 
SUMNER introduced a bill supplementary to the 


| Even the coolest and most eynical of ourjournal- | 
proceedings last week. The Senate spent one | 


|tives which necessitated an acquittal, and 





Civil Rights bill, designed to prevent distinc- 
tions on account of race or color in public con-| 
veyances, schools, colleges, etc., etc. The | 
Appropriation bill has continued under discus- | 
sion, the most important amendments agreed 
to being two, appropriating $500,000 each to a} 
building fora new State Department, and to | 
the purchase of lands foran extension of the 
Capitol grounds. The Tariff bill has been daily 
before the House, but makes such diseouragingly 
slow progress that it was at last definitely post- 
poned until after the appropriations are dis- 
posed of The decline of American commerce 
was considered at some length, but the bill fag 
its revival was not acted upon. The Naval 
Committee reported a bill, which was passed at 
once, granting twelve months pay, according to 
rank, to the widows and orphans of all who 
perished in the Oneida disaster. Another bill 
from the same Committee, authorizing the pay- 
ment of prize money to the officers and crew 
of the Kearsarye, as compensation for the de- 
struction of the Alabama, was recommitted for 
revisal. 


— Governor Horrman has sent the Arcade 
Railway bill to the Secretary without his sig- 
nature, and gives the public his reasons for 
disapproval at considerable length. These ob- 
jections, as classified by the Governor, or at 
least in his office, are thirteen in number, 
showing a careful study of the bill and a desire 
to secure the very best terms possible for the 
good of the greatest number. We cannot here 
review the objections at length, nor do they 
ment it, for some of them are of course com- 
paratively unimportant while others embody 
the substance of the opposition which the bill 
has encountered since its introduction. Those 
which seem to carry the most weight are that 
the bill does not require the company to extend 
the road to the upper part of the island, but 
permits it to stop at 42d street, in faet leaving 
it optional where and in what manner the junc- 
tion with the Hudson River and Harlem Rail- 
roads shall be effected; thatthe gift of city prop- 
erty on the Battery and other public squares is 
not desirable; that private property along Broad- 
way will be subjected to damage which may be 
permanent; and that the teasibility of the whole 
project is at least doubtful in the opinion of 
competent engineers. These objections are all 
forcible, and we do not doubt that the Governor 
intended and expects that a better bill, granting 
similar bat restrieted powers to the company, 
will be considered by the next Legislature. 
Thus the great problem of city travel is again 
put off. Meanwhile will it not be well for the 
already authorized Underground Railway Com- 
pany to show some signs of vitality? 


—Scarcely had the Governor's veto con- 
signed the Arcade Railway to the State See- 
retary’s pigeon-holes, when the Elevated Rail- 
way on Greenwich street received an equally 
effectual reminder that innovations are danger- 
ous. This road was almost ready for public 
use, and dwellers on the west side were aatici- 
pating a speedy solution of their horse-car 
troubles, when the managers saw fit to start a 
platform car laden with twelve tons of pig iron 
over the road. This car was preceded by a 
passenger car contaming fifteen persons. On 
reaching Houston street the passenger car 
erossed the eighty foot span safely, and: the 
platform ear was narly over the centre of the 
street, when the wrought iron supports gave 
way, the main posts bent over under the sudden 
strain, and the two cars fell fourteen feet into 
the street, carrying with them about fifty yards 
of the elevated roadway, Fortunately the in- 
juries sustained by the passengers and employees 
were almost unaccountably slight, the severest 
being a fractured ankle. The two cars were 
badly broken, and the wreck stopped travel on 
the Ninth Avenue line for several hours. This 
accident should show the managers that the 

wide Spas at street crossings cannot be trusted 
pase Fs or more supports, which we be- 
= Present charter does not permit them 
Soa ag TH, Strutagne of the rales 
ery Fi we hope this accident will 
pre et eel. It ought to be taken 
pati warling, t does not shake our faith in 


| tify his instant confinement in an asylum. 


| Levees. 





the acquittal of the prisoner as we went to press 
last week, has excited voluminous comments 
in the city press. On the morning following 
the acquittal the Tribune printed along and 
interesting affidavit from Mrs. RICHARDSON, 





giving the history of her married life, the causes 
which led to her estrangement from McFaR- 
LAND, her acquaintance with RicHARDSON, and 
all the trying events whieh preceded the trial. | 
ists have been hard pushed to find serious fault 
with her simple and straight-forward story, told 
with evident reluctance, and full of expressions 
which compel belief in its truthfulness. We 
ean but allude to the eonduect of the trial, 
marked by tricks of the legal trade on one side, 
and by dignity and apparent fairness on the 
other; to the Recorder’s charge, which im- 
pressed upon the minds of the jury the alterna- 


touched but lightly upon the points which 
looked toward a conviction; to the final act of 
the counsel for the defence, who, when the Re- 
eorder had completed his charge, rose and with | 
unprecedented assurance se ured a final appeal 
to the jury, enforcing his argument, and, in 
effect, instrueting them to acquit the prisoner 
on the ground of temporary insanity; all these 
are on reeord and the accused has gone free, 
with enough insanity proven in his case to jus- 


—The Commercial Convention, which 
met at Louisville last fall;made some admi- 
rable suggestions, and among them was one 
looking to the improvement of the Mississippi 
This suggestion recommended that 
the states bordering the river should adopt a 
uniform system for protecting their lands from 
annual overflow. The State of Louisiana has 
taken the initiatory step in carrying out this 
most important project, the Legislature having 
passed a bill authorizing “The Mississippi, 
Levee Company,” to which shall be given taxes 
assessed upon the lands and products protected 
by the levees. The annual tax to be assessed 1s 
one-quarter of one cent per pound on cotton: 
one-eighth of one cent on sugar; half a cent per 
galion on molasses; five cents per acre on land. 
and one-quarter of one percent. on municipal 
real estate. In consideration of this revenue 
fora term of twenty-one years, the Company 
agree to erect suitable levees, to keep them in 
order by policing and by repairs, and to be re- 
sponsible for any damage arising from its own 
carelessness. This seems to be an eminently 
fair and practical way of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and we hope that the other vitally inter- 
ested states will lose no time in following the 
example of Louisiana. If the prescribed taxes 
are collected with any degree of regularity, we 
cannot believe that the Company will ever 
stand in need of funds, but if in its infancy pe- 
euniary difficulties are encountered, Congress 
ought not hastily to reject any reasonable de- 
mand for government countenance. 

_—__—__—_-. 
FOREIGN. 

—Affairs in France continue to indicate 
a state of excitement which is only restrained 
by unremitting vigilance on the part of the 
Government. The complete returns of the 
vote do not differ substantially trom those 
which we gave last week. On the evening 
after the eleetion barricades were thrown up in 
the Belleville district, despite the watchfulness 
of government.agents, and a stubborn fight en- 
sued, firearms being freely used, and a number 
of persons killed and wouaded on both sides. 
The result was precisely what any one but a 
French Republican might have foreseen: the 
barricades were quickly carried, and Parisian 
quiet was restored by daylight. The plot for 
the assassination ofsthe Emperor, which was 
discovered so suspiciously near the day of elec 
tion that the Government was suspected of 
drawing on its own imagination and resources, 
in order to create a feeling in favor of the pie 
biscitum, turns out, to all appearance, to have 
been a bona fide conspiracy, for which multitu- 
dinous arrests have been made. The ministerial 
vacancies which occurred on the resignation of 
Count Dagv have been filled as follows, sub- 
ject to the usual confirmation: The Duke pz 
GRAMMONT as Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
JACQUES PHILIPPE Mucs, at present Deputy in 
the C®rps Legislatif for Puyde Dome, as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; and CuaRrtss I¢- 
NACE PLiccHoN, also a Deputy in the Corps 
Legislatif for the Department of Nord, as Min- 
ister of Public Works. 


—The last foreign mails bring us full 
particulars of the recent outrage perpetrated 
by the Greek brigands, and indicate that the 
Greek Government stands 4 very fair chance 
of being “ protected” certainly by one and pos- 
sibly by several of the Western Powers. The 
English Government is naturally the most en- 
ergetic in its demands, and judging from the 
correspondence reported to Parliament by Lord 
CLARENDON, as well as from the tone of the 
English press, we are led to anticipate an early 
solution of several questions relating to the 
Greeks. Lord CLarEypon took high ground in 
his opening dispatches, and we cannot refrain 
from quoting a sentence by way of illustrating 
atonce the determination of the Foreign Sec- 
retary not to be trified with, and the severely 
lucid style in which he expresses it. He di- 
rected Mr. Erskrvs, the Minister Resident at 
Athens, to notify the Greek authorities “ that 
the British Government would not accept, as 
an exeuse for the sacrifice of life the plea that 
even for its preservation pardon could not be 
extended to the ” Mr. Exsknye’s in- 
genuity must have been taxed to put that sen- 
tence intelligibly in modern Greek, but we did 





not intend to wander away from our considera- 
tion of the more serious side of the question, to 


wit: the probable results of the recent mur-) 


ders. Itis mot necessary to rehearse the cir- 
eumstanees of the capture, which are sub- 
stantially as we stated them on the first 
announcement of the outrage. It is more 
than probable that the massacre will prove 
to be the one thing needed to bring upon 
the Greek Government the merited penalty of 
years of misrule. Europe, and especially Eng- 
land, will probably abjure philhellenism now 
and forever, in view of the fact that within two 
hours’ ride of Athens a band of thirty marauders 
eaptured, carried off, and eventually murdered 
a party of distinguished travelers, ander cir- 
cumstances which render it extremely probable 
that a messenger from Athens warned the rob- 
ber chief that arich pasty was about to pass 
through his territory. A few years ago Brkoy, 
in his poem on The Isles of Greece, struck the 
key note of an ill-conceived enthusiasm for 
Greek liberty, which culminated inthe with- 
drawal of the protectorate and in the establish- 
ment of a petty state which has been a dis- 
grace to European civilization ever since. The 
London Times, after saying that foreigners 
must be protected by any country claiming to 
be civilized, intimates that three or four Eog- 
lish regiments would amply guarantee a far 
better state of affairsin Greece, and would in 
a few months make the tracks of Attica as safe 
as the high roads of England. Franca in turo 
instructs her official representatives at Athens 
to notify the Greek Government that it will 
be held strictly responsible for any outrages 
perpetrated on Frenchmen by her national 
treebooters. 


— The two Suffrage Associations, the 
** American” and the ‘‘ National,’ held, the one 
a Mass Convention, and the other an Anniver- 
sary meeting, in New York, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Ihursday of last week. The Na- 


tional Society was reorganized under the | 


name of the ‘Union Woman's Suffrage Society,” 
THEODORE TrLTON being elected President in 
place of Mrs. ExizaBeTH Capy Stanton. The 
two societies showed their mutual good will by 
exchanging letters of cordial greeting. Mr. 
THEODORE TILTON presided at the meeting of 
the Union Suffrage Association, and addressed 


+the audience in his accustomed brilliant and 


gracefal style. He was followed by Mrs. STaN- 
Tos, Miss ANTHONY, SoJoURNER TRUTH, and 
many others. The speech of the latter was 
marked by the energy and sense which has car- 
ried her through so many stormy scenes. She 
said that it was a shame for women to go beg- 
ging for a thing that belongs to them—the right 
to vote. She asked hew there could be sons in 
the world that know anything if their mothers 


»don’t know anything. She said that man had 


more rights than belonged to him, and that 
made him a booby; woman had less than be- 
longed to her, and that made her a booby—and 
so they are both boobies. She thought women 
would be in Congress yet, and she would live 
to see it. Resolutions were passed relative to 
the subject of the wages of women in the em- 
ploy of the Government, and remarks were made 
on the subject by Jenny CoLLiss and others. 
At the “ American Association’”’ Mr. BEECHER 
presided and spoke at considerable length 
twice during the session of the association, 
which was also addressed by Mrs. Lvcy Stone, 
Mrs. JULIA WARD Hows, Mrs. M. A. LIVER 
MORE, Mrs. CELIA BURLEIGH, JAMES FREEMAN 
CLakkK, Hewsey B. BLacKWELL, Col. T. W. 
Hieersson, Mrs. CcTLeR and Mrs. CoLE from 
Ohio. On the seeond day much interest was 
felt in the appearance of Miss CATHERINE 
BEECHER on the platfors’, prepared to defend 
her objections to Women’s Suffrage. She 
thought that men would give everytning that 
women asked aright, and that using the ballot 
to secure woman’s rights was taking wrong 
means for a right end. She considered it 
woman's great work at the present to be an 
educator in schools, and at home—a kind of 
home missionary. Mrs. CUTLEB in reply 
thought that Miss Bascner had been more 
fortunate than most women in her male rela- 
tives and friends. She for her part wasn’t wil- 
ling to trust her destiny to the man of the 
period, and didn’t want to ask where it was her 
right to demand. Resolutions were passed by 
the American Association, urging the adoption 
of the Sixteenth Amendment, and in the mean- 
time desiring the society to work in their various 
states for the establishment of the reform by 
state legislation, and congratulating the friends 
of Woman’s Suffrage upon the vnexampled 
progress of the cause during the past year. 


— 


— All Americans will rejoice, or ought to 
rejoice, at the victories of our yachtmen 
abroad, even if they think money spent in 
yachting might be better applied to another pur- 
pose. The first race between the Sappho and the 
Cambria took place oa Wednesday and resulted 
in a triumph for the former, which distanced 
her adversary about ten miles in beating 
fifty miles to windward. So utter was the 
defeat that the Cambria did not even sail 
over the course. The second race, which 
teok place on Saturday, was declined by 
the Cambria, because the course lacked half 
& point of being directly to windward. The 
Sappho sailed over the course alone and 
elaimed the victory. Whether the third or tri 
angular race will be sailed is perhaps uncertain 
in view of this action of Mr. ASHBURY, the 
owner of the Cambria, in refusing to grant half 
@ point on the wind in the race of Saturday. 
English yachts are so different, and we may add 
so much slower than ours, that it is difficult to 
arrange terms of racing which are perfectly 
Satisfactory to all concerned. 
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NEW YORK, May 17, 1570. 


General Trade continues to exhibiton unusual | 


degree of activity for the middle of May. That in do- 
Mmestic and foreign dry-goods 1s quite encouraging, and 
orders are coming in with a rapidity which in some de- 
gree makes up for the slackness of trade early in the 


season. Cotton receipts at all the ports were 38,286 | 


bales, and the exports to foreign markets were 51,240 
bales, both amounts being in advance of returns for the 
same week last year. Total crop receipta to date are 
2,674,988 bales. 

The Gold Market has not exhibited any notable 
features and the fluctuations at no time sufficient to at- 
tract speculative purchases, 

The Steck Exchange showed no diminution of 


| the excitement which has made it the centre of interest 


of late, and the upward movement which has charac- 
terized the favorite speculative stocks, continued until 
Thursday afternoon when several of the Western shares 
experienced a sharp reaction, and fell enough to indi- 
cate that the mandgers of the “bull” cliques had reach- 
ed their limit or were bent upon realizing by immediate 
sales. Whatever the reason, down went the shares and 
they have not yet recovered, in fact whatever is specut 
lative in the temper of the street favors a decline. 


The Public Funds wers steady, showing, how- 
ever, a sympathetic tendency to decline with the gene- 


| ral market. 
The Bank Statement is again favorable, the | 


gain in the surplus over the legal reserves being about 


a million and a half. The following figures show the | 
| changes in the different items. 


May 14. Changes. 


222,442,319 
Legal tenders........ 57,947,005 
The banks now hold a reserve of $26,166.57 
of the required legal limit. 
Money continues easy at 3 to3.percent. Prime 


commercial paper was in request at 6 to 7 per cent. dis | 


count. Fereign exchange closed strong on the basis of 
1094 for prime bankers’ sixty day and 110+; for sight 
sterling bills. 

Quotations for the week ending May 17. 


American Gold Coin.......2.....0< 
U. S. és Si Reg........ wow 


D 


U 
U 
U. 


Pompwr 


A 
Tennessee 6s, ex-coupons 
Tennessee 6s, niibds....... 
Vv irginia 6s, ex-coupons... 
South Carolina 6s,.... 
Northwestern com. 
Northwestern pref. 
Bock [sland 


-- 
weeee sewers 


= _) _S=eecmestaetas 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson............. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson, debt certif. 








PRODUOE MARKETS, 








New YORK, May 17, 1870. 


Butter.—Receipts of 9,970 packages. The market 
continues sensitive owing to the unjrecedentedly light 
receipts, but fresh Western lots are coming m more 
freely and will soon supply the local demand. 

We quote: 

— ae BR, FD cece cote cccceeveee Be: 

State, half firkin tubs, extra, # B.......... 3536 

State, half tirkin tubs, good to fine. # B......33@35 

State, Welsh tubs, good to fine. # B...........2@34 

Orange and Sussex, fresh pails, # B..........5@W 

Common and inferior # B............. -S@0 

Pennsylvania fresh pails, # B......... . 536 

Western Reserve and Ordinary ? B...........0@H 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 3,970 boxes. The 
demand continaes fair both for home and export, but 
Sage are easier owing to a fall in the English market 


ur quotations remain unchanged forthe new crop. | 


Old crop is very scarce and commands steady prices, 
which cannot last very =. We quote new crop : 
State Factories, extra to fine, # B.............16@17 
State Factories, fair to good # B 
State Factories, ordinary, # B...............- 
Cetton.—Receipts for the week 153.4650 bales. The 
market has ruled dull and heavy, the little activity not- 
ed being in a demand for lots for forward delivery early 
a te = Monday were as follows 
osimg prices on Mon $ 
ssh Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Texas. 
194g 19% 
3 1% 


+ 


Eggs.—Receipts for the week 10,265 bbis. We note 
a siignt improvement in this week. The receipts 
continue equal to the demand. We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania ¥ doz........ 
Western fresh, # doz.......... 
Canada, # doz.. 
Southern, # doz 
Duck # doz.... 
Geese ® doz...... 


Flour and Meal.— for the week, Flour. 
87.736 bois; cornmeal, bbis. 113, 3,488. The market 
was fairly active early in the week and prices were a 
little higher. bat have setried nearty te our last week's 
on a qui fa quote : 
Superfine State “ 
Bxtra Indiana, Illinois, &c. 
Extra Ohio, round-hoop shi 
Extra Ohio, trade and y 


tee tees ewee we enee 


aoe wee reese 


25@7, 75 


++ eee 5.55G7, 
---- 5, 5G@GS 
- 6,006 


5, We 
i to choice extra... .7,00@10,00 
Cornmeal has been dull at $5.00 for Western:4,90.@5,00 
for Jersey : $5.75for Brandywine. Rye flour is fairiy in 
request at $4,40@5,30 for inferior to choice per 
Grain.—Receipts for the week—wheat. 265,612 bush: 
Corn, 98.128 bush.; Oats, 91,526 bush. Barley 25,0383. 
The demand for Wheat has been moderate and unc 
i i ing our quotations show a lower 





ier a 
rate. 





Western eS j 
ed $1,06@1,14. Barley is inacti 
lots. Rye ts dull at $1,06 to $i,u4 ® 
mon kind. 


+ sees ones SIL 30GIS. 0 

Extra Mess, # ee 1a 
Prime Mess, @ tierce.............00+.s0... Sy OuG@27,00 
India Mess, per tierce....................-. S0,00@31,00 
Lard has been less in demaud at 17% f 

No. 1 tochoice kettle rendered, and imi for tar to 

prime Western steam. 


655 


Broom Corn, Greer. WB encase 
Clover Seed, prime, hnemiitidiniciinnemt Qéiins 
Rough Flaxseed, # bush ......... 
TimotnySeed, B bush. 


3 
a 
vs 


RRURSSSHeKases cewagy 


rieoprter ste 





Common Hs 
a) live 9 DB 


i Htttt iy 


wer 


Senne 
MONDAY, May 17, 1970 
has Sse fies and frm and pes icy Te Ra 

and prices w dupward s 
the lower rates of the previous —— Serra from 
weather cansed a somewhat diminishing qat,*u= 
meat and butchers are naturally somewhat — ed 
a react ion. These Tremarics do not apply to the aatt 
} pm gaa where the demand is sti!) unchecked. ¥. 
Poor to medium cattle, # B 
Medium to fair steers 


ne to extra steers... 
i dicsterscnanidnnances capes 


Cows—Receipts for the week 56. Fe 
the market although there is the oo op 
m One iot of cows brought 4rom $65 to Saat sad 


Veals—Receints for the week 4.213. Live 
are in active demand and the supply of a; 
has fallen off considerably. We quote: 
Prime calves for custom butchers, # 3 
Good veal calves, # DB... 
| Common veal caives 2 D : 


Sheep and Lambs—Receipts for the 
| This exceeds the rece:pts of the previous week by | 
| and the market is rather over sfocked. We ou o 

aay 1 

| Common to fair sheep, # 2 
| a. ¢ 7 
| Good to prime sheep, 
' a penne 
| Clipped sheep 
| La nbs, # 


Veal calves 
dressed calves 





@t0 
crseeee. SQ Q 
-S @3 
week 16,52 


| Swine—Receipts for the week 21.434. An 
over last week and prices still show an imorovea 
dency. We quote: 


Prime heavy corn 
| Medinm........ 
Common......... 


fed. 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 


| CURRENT—For the week ending May 17, 


Brown Sheetin 
& Shirtings, 
y. 


4—4 Atlantic A ...... 15. 
4—t Pacific ext 
+ = z 


4—4 Apnieton ‘L 
4—t indian Head. ..._15 
t—4 Cabot A 


_ a 
. mourning.10 
Undn & Sim 

son’a, mourn’g .. LO@10%4 
pragues, shirting.... 10% 


Tick cm 8 
‘ oR: 1cKs, 
Pittsfield..........sese1 
Somer 


“ Ba. S.. 
Union No. 2.. 

a nee 
Kennehec, 2-2_.... —@35 

Brown Drills. 

I  tlnscccsnsntceeunnen 
Stark sali ceaaoeel 
Cottonades. _ 
| NW. ¥. M CamietJeans. 
coors Whitington ......... 5 


— 
annels. 
a 


Naumki Bleached. .20 Willimantic. 
Ellerton P...........-.25% Hoiyoke..... 
Chicopee N............285¢ | CC Cotton.... 


—— 


. ss 








L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Merchant, 
9 Warren et, New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Shipping Cards— 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 








THe shortest and easiest Railroad line be- 
tween tide-water and the 15,000 miles of in- 
land river navigation, and 25,000 miles of West- 
ern railways, is now building by the CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO RalLEoap Compayy. More 
than half the work on the line 1s done, and up- 
ward of 5,000 men are employed on the uniz- 
ished portion. The advantages of grades, fuel, 
distance, first cost (together with concessions 
from the State of Virginia), are so importaut as 
to entitle it to rank as one of the creat trunk 
lines of the continent. The earnings from local 
business alone will be sufficient to justify the 
whole expenditure of construction, and it will 
be enabled to share, to a large extent, the vast 
through business between East and West. 

Tse Scx per Cexr Gorp Tumtr-YEsk 
Bonps of the CHESAPEAKE AND QxI0 Ral- 
ROAD CoMPASY, issued for the purpose of ¢3- 
tending the line to the Obio River, and secured 
by @ mortgage upon the whole line, are for sale 
by the undersigned. Price, 90 and accrued it- 
terest from May 1. Full particulars of guaraa- 
tee, and advantages aceruing to investors, cao 
be had on application. Fisk & Hatce, 

Bankers, &c., No. 5 Nassua-st. 
—{ 

THE Universal Wringer has been in use 2 
our family for years, giving entire satisfaction. 
| We speak whereof we know when we say 1 
| is one of the best labor-saving machines ever 
| invented, having several points of superiortty 
over any Wringer we have examined.—Vev 
York Liberal Christian, April 2d, 1870. 


————_-_ > —- 


Mus. Deworzsr’s Srrmsc aNp SUMMER 
Mamwors BULLETIN oF Fasaross, with Book 
| of Deseriptions, plain, $1 00; elegantly colored, 
$2 00; or with 10 full-size Cut Patterns, 0 
cents extra. The Book of Descriptions s2¢ 
other valuable information for Dress-makeT, 
alone, 15 cents, mailed free. Address MMB. 
Demorzst, 838 Broadway, N, Y- 











